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You are proud of the graduates. 


express your appreciation of their success. 


Select now the musical gifts and awards you need for end-of-season 
occasions, concerts and personal giving. 


BUSTS OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS 


Pressed White Marble Busts, 4 2” high 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pader- 
ewski, Schubert, Schumann, J. Strauss, 
Puccini, Toscanini, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, 
Wagner (specify which). 
MB-2:. AtEehighnes i iucan vie era $.35 
plus shipping 


Plaster Busts, 8”” high 


Beethoven, Paderewski, Mendelssohn, Mo- 
zart, Brahms, Verdi, Wagner, Schubert. 
PB-8 Ivory finish 
Bronze finish 
plus shipping 
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Beethoven, Liszt, Mozart, Wagner 
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Bronze finish 
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Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Handel, 
Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Pader- 
ewski, Schubert, Schumann, J. Strauss, 
Puccini, Toscanini, Tschaikowsky, Verdi, 
Wagner (specify which). 


plus shipping 
BAR PINS 

Pictured Y size 

Highly polished design against rose back- 
ground. 
TI-111A 10K Gold 
TJ-111B Sterling 

TJ-111F Gold Filled 

Black enamel design against metal. 
tJ-63B Sterling 

J-63C Gold Plated 

J-63D Silver Plated d 
Enameled in Red, Black, Blue or Green 
(specify color). 
tJ-113B Sterling 

J-113C Gold Plated 

J-113D ~— Silver Plated 


J-60 
tA 10K Gold 
B_ Sterling 
C Gold Plated 
D_ Silver Plated 
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MEDAL BROOCH 


Name of recipient or date of presentation 
may be engraved on bar of metal. Engray- 
ings may also be made on the reverse side. 
$.08 per letter. 
J-98 Medal 

Sterling 

10K Gold 


I-99 Brooch 
Sterling 
10K Gold 


INSTRUMENTS IN MINIATURE 
Piano, Violin, Cornet, Cello, Banjo, Trom- 
bone, Guitar, Drum, Saxophone. 

J-22A Gold Plated (Pin back only)... .$.60 
TJ-22B = Sterling Pin or Charm 
(Specify which instrument)... .75 


*Bracelet with Nine Charms 
J-50B = Sterling 
*Bracelet only (no charms) 
J-20B Sterling 


LYRE AND WREATH PIN 
J-70 reads “Music” 
J-71 reads “Choir” 
J-72 Plain Bar or Engraving 


LYRE PIN, Enameled center 


J-190 With Black, Blue, Red or Green 
enameled center. 


WINGED HARP PIN 
J-80 reads “Music” 
J-81 reads “Choir” 
J-82 Plain Bar or Engraving 
Prices for above as follows: 
10K Gold 
Sterling 85 
‘Gold! Platedinn .ck.g ancien sarconcs $.50 
Silver Plated 
Gold Filled 
On J-72 or J-82, $.08 per letter for engraving. 


LYRE PIN in enameled field 
J-90 reads “Music” 
J-91 reads “Choir” 
The background of circle in Lyre design is 


red with lower panel in black; in Cross de- 
sign, blue, with lower panel in white. 


CROSS PIN in enameled field 


J-92 reads “Music” 
J-93 reads “Choir” 


Prices for above as follows: 
tA 
+B 

Cc 

D 


tA 10K Gold 
TB Sterling 
(S Gold Plated 
D Silver Plated 
che Gold Filled 


MUSICAL SYLLABLE PIN 
DO, RE, MI or LA in Gold on Black 
Enamel. Also plain Black Enamel Notes. 


TIOS on cansstntalels cern ole praia $.75 each 


*Cannot be sold in Canada tSafety catch 
Tax included in all taxable items. 


All articles pictured are actual size unless 
otherwise specified. 


As a teacher, parent or friend, 


Address your order to GIFT DEPARTMENT 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


“T find the Hammond Organ a wonderful means 
of relaxation and inspiration after spending a 
difficult day behind the camera.” 


Frepertc Wommer, Photographer 
Shakopee, Minnesota 


A BUSINESSMAN... 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


“Our son has studied music since he was five “To hear the organ music of Bach and Franck 
but never felt the intense interest he does now live again in one’s own living room on the 
since learning to play the Hammond Organ.” Hammond Organ is a privilege of our times.” 

Mrs. Rosert EF. Burns, Valley Stream, N. Y. Pirrré Monteux, formerly conductor of 


the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


A HOUSEWIFE... AND A SYMPHONY CONDUCTOR 


Talk about the most exciting thing they own 


If you’ve ever thought about a Hammond Organ, think of this: 


You can learn to play one in thirty days or less. Thousands have. 


Your home doesn’t have to be large. A Hammond Organ is only about 
four feet square, and takes less space than many desks. 


You don’t need a lot of money. Hammond Organ prices begin at 
$1285 f.0.b. Chicago, for the Spinet Model (not shown), including 
built-in tone equipment and bench. You have a choice of liberal 
terms and many dealers offer up to 3 years to pay. 


Have a no-obligation demonstration of the Hammond Organ 
this week. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon for more details. 


LUMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 
At left: Home Model Hammond Organ, full details and price sent on request. 


Hammond Organ Company, 4210 West Diversey Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois 
Without obligation, send information on the following Hammond Organ models: 


C Spinet (1 Home (]) Church OO Concert 


(2) lis Speeder Setennr eo eteaean er eat ares ATO cot LALO ne te coer oe ee Come 
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CLIFFORD CURZON photographed at the Steinway by Adrian Siegel 


Now, the greatest STEINWAY 


of them all...for your home 


For a century the Steinway has 
been the choice of the world’s 
great artists. And the Steinway 
today, with the experience of 100 
years, is the greatest Steinway of 
them all. 


The Steinway is the only Ver- 
tical that offers you the Diaphrag- 
matic Soundboard which gives 
such big piano tone. No other 
Vertical has patented Accelerated 
Action, a true aid in developing 
sensitive touch. So magnificently 
is the Steinway Vertical con- 
structed that, with proper care, 


The Steinway is used exclusively by Myra 
Hess, Indianapolis Symphony, Istomin, 
Malcuzynski, Milstein, Morley & Gearhart, 
Novaes, Sevitzky, Szell, Tibbett and many 
others. Over 1000 music schools and music 
departments of leading colleges use the 
Steinway exclusively. ... Only the Steinway 
is used by nearly all of the nation’s leading 
orchestras, radio and television stations. 


This plaque marks every 
Steinway Centenary piano 


THE SUPERB 
EARLY AMERICAN 


it will serve your family for 
generations. 


Though its initial cost is more, 
the Steinway Vertical, with its 
many unique advantages, is ac- 
tually the most economical piano 
to own. 


Our booklet, “How to Choose Your 
Piano,” is full of interesting facts. 
For a free copy, write Steinway & Sons, 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., New 
York 19. Your local Steinway dealer 
(listed in the classified telephone 
directory) can deliver to your home a 
superb Steinway Vertical $14 50 
for as little down as.... ] 

Liberal time to pay. Slightly higher in the West 
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“Music to Unite Nations” 

Sir: As a station (TV and A.M.) 
representative, I spend much time 
on the road and consequently, find 
myself exposed to diverse types of 
reading matter. 

I picked up a copy of the Decem- 
ber issue of ETUDE and found 
among its pages some of the most 
interesting reading that I (a lay- 
man) have been exposed to for 
some time. 

In particular, an article by a 
Mrs, Esther Rennick had such per- 
tinent meaning that I would not be 
surprised to see it reprinted in 
a publication like the Reader’s Di- 
gest. I say this not to slight your 
magazine, but to emphasize the 
scope of the article and the inter- 
est it held for me. 

At a time like this. it was of 


EDITOR 


particular good fortune to read of 
such positive and hopeful efforts 
in the world of music, this same 
world of politics and strife and 
wars and threats of wars, in a 
style of clearness and lucidity not 
unlike music itself. 

Normally, I would be embar- 
rassed at writing such a letter, but 
I feel sincerely that the writer and 
her work warranted this written 
appreciation. 

To return to the world of poli- 
tics, if the men so engaged were 
of the stamp of the people referred 
to in the article, the hopes of the 
United Nations would be much 
strengthened, and therefore the 
hopes of the people, too. 

May I compliment your publica- 
tion again and again the writing of 
the very capable Mrs. Rennick. 


COMPOSER OF THE MONTH 
This month ETUDE honors a noted 


Nicolas Miaskovsky 


Russian composer, one of the most pro- 
lific symphonists of the contemporary 
music scene—Nicolas Miaskovsky, born 
near Warsaw, April 20, 1881; died 1950. 
He studied first with Gliére and then 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff and Liadoff. His 
first symphony written in 1908, won him 
a scholarship at the Petrograd Con- 
servatory and set him on the way to be- 
come a symphonist. Although a con- 
temporary of Stravinsky and Prokofieff, 
he is in his works entirely free from any 
influence from either 


His 


composer. 


early symphonies were very somber, the 
first four being written in minor keys as are also the two piano 
sonatas composed at about the same time. 

Later his creations took on a brighter hue and in some of them 
he used Slavic dance themes and even folk melodies, some of 
which he had heard while doing military service in the army. 
His total output of symphonies numbers twenty-four, more than 
any other contemporary composer. He also wrote a number of 
piano works, including four sonatas; three ‘string quartets and 


many songs. 


This month’s music section includes on page 27, Miaskovsky’s 


Little Fugue. 
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Ask your favorite dealer! Send coupon for colorful, new, free catalog and brochure. 
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*Another exclusive 


International feature. 


(I confess, I did not buy the 
magazine. It was lying in the desk 
of the room I am occupying at the 
Hotel Antlers, Indianapolis. How- 
ever, wherever I am in the future, 
I will make it a point to search out 
your magazine on the newsstands. ) 

James J. McEneaney 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dimitri Mitropoulos 

Dear Sir: I have enjoyed the 
article about conducting furnished 
by Rose Heylbut consequent of her 
interview with Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos. 

I believe his advice to student 
conductors fills a definitive need, 
but especially to those aspirants 
who find themselves within his 
field of gravitation. 

If one is discouraged by the 
article, I suggest he realize it is not 
meant for those who are less than 
potential “subjects” to the maestro. 

E. R. Petrich 
Seattle, Washington 
Articles 

Sir: I would like to express my 
appreciation for the help I have 
received from the ETUDE. It has 
been of inestimable value to me 
as a voice teacher for the past 
seven years. It has offered the ideas 
of so many different artists. These 
articles have helped me to evaluate 
my own methods and they have 
also helped me to strengthen ideas 
which were my own. 

I have been especially interested 
in the articles about teaching 
young singers the fundamentals of 
singing. I have contemplated for 
a long time having a small group 
of young voices (not more than 
six) in a voice class. I have begun 
this work. I agree that young 
voices must be carefully guided for 
I have seen many young voices 
exploited by people who had no 
idea of the elements of good sing- 
ing and the means to achieve it. 
However, | feel that young pupils 
are going to sing and that their 
future will be safer under the di- 
rection of one who understands the 
fundamentals. 

Mrs. Wade Tull 


Crossett, Arkansas 
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...get more done 
with the 
RCA TAPE RECORDER 


Just push a button to record music 
sessions . . . full-dress recitals . . . 
everyday practice periods... . up to 
two hours on a single tape. Instant 
playback. True-to-life tone. Try the 
RCA Push-Button Tape Recorder 
at your RCA Deaier’s. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


TAILORED 
TUNING 


“Routine” tuning 
will not restore or 
maintain the love- 
piano. Only tuning 


ly tone of your 
tailored to your personal needs can 
do that. 

American Society piano technicians 
are trained to give each piano spe- 


cialized care. You will find them 
listed in your phone book under 
“Piano Tuners.” 

Call one; enjoy Tailored Tuning. 


” 


For free pamphlets on Piano Care and Moth 
Prevention write to 


™ ; - 
1022 W. GARFIELD AVE. 
MILWAUKEE 5, WIS. 


STOP ANNOYING NEIGHBORS! 


PRACTICE IN SILENCE 
A LIMITONE SILENCER 
>in your piano is the 
next best thing to a 
private practicing room. 
|| JONLY YOU HEAR THE 
ye NOTES—NO SOUND 
CARRIES BEYOND THE ROOM. For 
old and new spinets or uprights. 
Just drop it in to practice “ad lib’— 
lift out to play normally. 
ONLY $9.95 Order through your 


favorite music dealer— 
or direct from manufacturer: send check or 
money order (No C.0.D.’s). 
10 Day Money Back Guarantee 
THE LIMITONE COMPANY 
5226 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh 24, Pa. 
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By NICOLAS 


HE BICENTENNIAL of Gio- 

vanni Battista Viotti, the vio- 
linist whose concertos are still pop- 
ular on the concert stage, was cele- 
brated in 1953 by several musical 
organizations—two years too soon! 
What they unwittingly celebrated 
was the memory of a dead infant. 
The story is interesting. 

In the village of Fontanetto, in 
Piedmont, there was born, on May 
23, 1753, a boy, and was duly 
registered in the Liber Baptiza- 
torum for 1753 under the name 
Giovanni Battista Viotti. Alas, his 
name was entered, scarcely a year 
later, in the mournful Liber Mor- 
tuorum, for the infant died on 
July 10, 1754. 

On May 12, 1755, another boy 
was born to the Viotti couple. In 
the memory of their first child, 
they named the newly born infant 
Giovanni Battista Guglielmo Do- 
menico. The third and fourth 
names were soon dropped, and 
Viotti became known to the world 
—and he traveled widely through 
France, England, Germany and 
Russia—as Giovanni Battista Vi- 
otti. 

Early biographers of Viotti 
searched the parish registries of 
Fontanetto and found the entry of 
his infant brother and namesake. 
The erroneous date, May 23, 1753, 
was incorporated in all music dic- 
tionaries. It was not until 1935, 
that further search established the 
fact that the Viotti of the violin 
concertos was not the infant born 
two years before him. The facts 
were published in the Italian press, 
but escaped the attention of the 
musical world at large. Thus came 
the premature celebration of Vi- 
otti’s bicentennial. Violinists, con- 
ductors and musicologists will have 
another chance to pay tribute to 
Viotti in May 1955, the true jubi- 
lee year. 


A Chicago businessman at- 
tended a symphony concert con- 
ducted by Theodore -Thomas, in 
the 1890’s, and was greatly im- 
pressed. He congratulated the con- 


A 


SLONIMSKY 


ductor, and said: “I don’t know 
much about music. But the way 
those violinists turned over their 
pages all at once is one of the most 
remarkable things I have ever 
seen.” 


Great conductors of the past 
were not always perfect gentlemen. 
When Hans von Bilow conducted 
an oratorio in a small German 
town, he was annoyed by constant 
whispering among the ladies of the 
choir during rehearsals, “Ladies,” 
he finally said, “the title of this 
work is not “The Salvation of 
Rome’.” The allusion was, of 
course, to the legend that Rome 
was once saved from the enemy at 
the gate by the cackling of geese 
which alerted the defenders. 


t 
HE VIOLINIST  Bellachini 


(whose real name was Berlach) 
was a great practical joker. After 
he played at the court of the Ger- 
man Emperor Wilhelm the First, 
he pulled out a pen and said: 
“Your Majesty, please write: Bel- 
lachini Is A Bluff.’ His Majesty 
tried, but the pen wouldn’t work. 
“Now write: Bellachini Is My 
Court Musician,” suggested the 
violinist. The pen miraculously re- 
gained its capacity. “Thank you, 
your Majesty,” said Bellachini, 
collecting the pen and the signa- 
ture. After that, he invariably an- 
nounced his concerts as Court Mu- 
sician to His Majesty. 


Karl Muck possessed a caustic 
sense of humor. When he was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, one of the violinists, a 
fine musician, was distinguished 
by a prominent nose. He also had 
a tendency to rush the tempo. After 
a concert, Muck said to him: “You 
won by a nose. But next time I 
want you to arrive at the finish 
with the rest of the entrants.” 


The popular concerts pre- 
sented by the French conductor 


Pasdeloup in Paris during the 
1860’s, were usually introduced 
by a speaker who announced the 
program. At one of these concerts, 
the announcer became confused 
and told the audience in a clear 
loud voice: “Monsieur Pasdeloup 
will be conducted by the orches- 
tra.” 


One of the most popular con- 
ductors in England in the second 
half of the nineteenth century was 
Hans Richter. He endeared him- 
self to the players by a brand of 
English that sounded like deliber- 
ate punning. He would translate a 
German word by its nearest Eng- 
lish equivalent in sound. Thus, he 
told the cellists: “Please, go to the 
sea-side” (C-Saite, that is, C 
string). Or he would say: “Play 
pizzicato with the meat, not with 
the nail.” 


Fortune Gallo, the famous im- 
presario whose first name provi- 
dentially spelled financial success, 
for he made a fortune as the Amer- 
ican manager of many opera stars, 
was with Caruso at the time of the 
San Francisco earthquake of 1906. 
One of Caruso’s  semi-jocular 
claims was that he could break a 
glass by singing his high notes. 
Gallo said it was impossible. On 
the morning of the earthquake 
Gallo found Caruso sitting on his 
suitcase in front of the _half- 
wrecked hotel, with broken glass 
strewn all around him. “Look at 
this,” said Caruso sadly, “I told 
you it would happen when I 
sounded my top note.” 


Caruso took childish delight in 
playing tricks on friends. Some 
of his eccentricities were unique; 
for instance, he could roll his ears 
in knots with two fingers and then 
he would let them unroll very 
slowly without touching. 

When Caruso sang Cavaradossi 
in “Tosca,” he dropped on the 
stage so violently after the “execu- 
tion” that he bloodied his nose. 
“Well, I will have to stop singing 
through the nose.” he commented. 
When he was told that at one of his 
performances the house was only 
three-quarters full, he said: “All 
right, I will sing only 75 percent 
of my program.” 

When Caruso made his first re- 
cordings in 1904, he was constant- 
ly worried about his throat. Dur- 
ing a few bars of rest in a duet, 
he would get under the recording 
horn and quickly gargle his throat. 
In those times such sounds, made 
away from the horn, did not inter- 


fere with the recording. 

Caruso insisted on practicing 
even when his barber shaved him. 
He would stop only when the razor 
approached his Adam’s apple. 

Caruso was very generous, At 
Christmas he would fill a large 
soup plate with gold coins and 
would pass it around among stage 
hands and ballerinas as refresh- 
ments, 

Caruso’s parents had so many 
children that they neglected to 
enter them in the birth registries. 


Four boys named Enrico Caruso 


were born in Naples between 1870 
and 1875, but they all belonged to 
different families of the same name. 
During Caruso’s early appearances, 
the date of his birth was given 
variously as 1871, 1872, or 1873. 
The year 1873 is now generally 
accepted. 


Moszkowski, like so many pian- 
ists of the golden era, was a man of 
great wit. When he was asked 
whether he regarded himself pri- 


marily as a pianist or a composer, — 


he replied: “I am a piacomponist.” 
He could turn his sense of humor 
to advantage even in business mat- 
ters. When he sent the manuscript 


of his piano piece entitled Le ~ 


Printemps to the publisher, he ex- 
pected to receive a_ substantial 
sum of money for it. To his dis- 
appointment, the publisher sent 
him a check for only 120 francs. 
Moszkowski returned the check 
with a note: “I fear that you con- 
fused Le Printemps with Bon 
Marché.”’ These are the names of 
two great department stores in 
Paris, and Bon Marché means a 
good bargain. 


HEN Anton Rubinstein con- 

ducted one of his symphonies 
in Dresden, he promised to give a 
luxurious supper party to the en- 
tire orchestra if the symphony was 
liked. But the reception by the au- 
dience was very cool. Rubinstein 
was dejected. He returned to his 
hotel room and went to bed. There 
was a knock at the door. “Who is 
it?” inquired Rubinstein. “This is 
Schulz,” was the reply. “I am the 
double-bass player. You promised 
us a supper.” “But the symphony 
was a fiasco,” said Rubinstein. 
“Nobody liked it.” There was a 
moment of silence at the door, and 
then Schulz said modestly: “I 


liked it very much.” Rubinstein 


was amused. He dressed up and 
took Schulz to the best restaurant 
in town to celebrate the success of 


the concert. THE END 
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More Playing Enthusiasm 


Piano Music 


Arranged by WILLIAM STICKLES 


A new exciting series of selected melodies 
effectively arranged utilizing only three 
basic chords in their simplest positions. 


For Individual and Class Instruction. 


POPULAR MUSIC 

| BELIEVE +» RICOCHET + CHANGING 
PARTNERS + DOWN BY THE RIVERSIDE 
TO BE ALONE + IN THE MISSION OF 
ST, AUGUSTINE, and others. 


CLASSIC MUSIC 
AMARYLLIS * ANDANTINO » 
SONG +* MINUET * THE JOLLY FARMER 
LONDONDERRY AIR * SALUT D’AMOUR 
MINUET IN G, and others, 


HYMN MUSIC 


JUST AS 1 AM + FAITH OF OUR FATHERS 
ROCK OF AGES + NEARER MY GOD TO 
THEE * COME THOU ALMIGHTY KING 
BLEST BE THE TIE THAT BINDS « | NEED 
THEE EVERY HOUR, and others. 


COWBOY MUSIC 


BUFFALO GALS * SKIP TO MY LOU » RED 
RIVER VALLEY + HOME ON THE RANGE 
ON TOP OF OLD SMOKY © |'D LIKE TO 
BE IN TEXAS, and others. 


Price 85¢ each book 
Available at your dealer or direct 
CHAS. H. HANSEN MUSIC CORP. 
119 West 57th St., N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


CRADLE 


offers you the very 
best training in 


TWO GREAT 3-WEEK SESSIONS 
June 21 fo July 9 and 
July 12 to 30 
% Ideal for church choir directors, or- 
ganists and musicians 
* All work done on the conservatory 
level—credits easily transferable 
* Talented faculty of high caliber 
% Unusually low fees for private les- 
sons 
% Board and room is less than $12.50 
a week 


SPECIAL MUSIC SUBJECTS OFFERED: 
Elements of Music « Introduction 
to Music « Song Leading « Choral 
Conducting » Hymn Playing (Piano 
or Organ) + Composition and Ar- 
ranging » Church Music Organiza- 
tion » Hymnology : 

* Write for free Music 
and Summer School catalogs to 
OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS: Room ED318 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL . . , EVANGELICAL 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 


820 N. LaSalle Street °* Chicago 10, Ili, 

Dr. WILLIAM CuLsertson, President 
Dr, S. MAXWELL Coprer, Dean 
Donatp P. Hustap, M.Mus. 
Director, Sacred Music Course 
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BEST BY TEST 


New Columbia ()) Releases 
set the Highest Standards of 
High Fidelity Sound on 
Records Today! 


The Columbia Records you buy today assure you of both the 
widest range of sound obtainable and authoritative interpre- 
tations by the world’s finest artists. This unbeatable com- 
bination on record after record makes Columbia your best 
investment for a library of lasting enjoyment and value. 


NEWEST HIGH FIDELITY RELEASES: 


Kismet (The Original Broadway 
Cast). Starring Alfred Drake, Doretta 
Morrow, Joan Diener, Henry Calvin, 
Richard Kiley. Musical Direction by 
Louis Adrian. ML 4850 


Richard Strauss: Salome. 
Music Drama in One Act after Oscar 
Wilde’s Tragedy. Walburga Wegner, 
Soprano; Georgine Von Milinkovic, 
Mezzo-Soprano; Laszlo Szemere, Ten- 
or; Josef Metternich, Baritone; Walde- 
mar Kmentt, Tenor. Rudolf Moralt 
conducting the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra. SL-126 


Borodin: Polovisian Dances 
(from ‘Prince Igor”) In The Steppes 
Of Central Asia. 


at ge hardly Caucasian 
Sketches. Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Orchestra of N. Y., Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Conductor. ML 4815 
Hindemith: Symphony, “Mathis 
Der Maler.” Concert Music For Strings 
And Brass. ThePhiladelphia Orchestra, 
Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. ML4816 


FREE? 
Mi Fi Test Record 


Have fun checking the response 
of your equipment with this 
unique 7-inch “Lp” test record. 
Contains brief excerpts of 
famous artists and orchestras 
presenting extremes of instru- 
mentation and sound. To get 
your free test record, while the 
supply lasts, mail this coupon 


today! 


Schumann: Symphony No. 2 in 
C Major, Op. 61. The Cleveland Or- 
chestra, George Szell, Conductor. 


ML 4817 


Modern American Music 
Series Il: Music of Henry Cowell, 
Harold Shapero, Roy Harris, Robert 
Palmer, Leon Kirchner, Irving Fine, 
Peter Mennin, Andrew Imbrie, Paul 
Bowles, Norman Dello Joio, Arthur 


Berger, Edward B. Hill. ML 4841-6 


Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 
Major, Op. 73. The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Eugene Ormandy, Conductor. 


ML 4827 
Brahms: Concerto No. 1 in D 
Minor for Piano and Orchestra. Rudolf 
Serkin, Piano, The Cleveland Orches- 
tra, George Szell, Conductor. ML 4829 
Hindemith: Das Marienleben. 
Jennie Tourel, Mezzo-Soprano, with 


Erich Itor Kahn, Piano. 
SL-196 (2-12") 


Columbia Records Inc. 


Dept. E-3 


Name 
Address 
City 


1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Please send me without obligation the Columbia Hi Fi Test Record. 
I am enclosing 25¢ in coin to cover the cost of postage and handling. 


(PRINT CAREFULLY) 


; (Wrap coin carefully —offer limited to supply on hand) 


Stravinsky: Pulcinella. Igor 
Stravinsky conducting The Cleveland 
Orchestra. Mary Simmons, Soprano, 
Glenn Schnittke, Tenor, Phillip Mac- 
Gregor, Bass. ML 4830 


Sehubert: Quartets #13, 14 and 
15. The Budapest String Quartet. 
(Also available as ‘single’ records, 


ML 4831, 4832, 4833) SL-194 (3-12") 


Bizet: Carmen, Opera for Orches- 
tra. Andre Kostelanetz and his Or- 
chestra. ML 4826 


Mozart: Bastien Und Bastienne, 
K. 50. John Pritchard conducting 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra with 
Ilse Hollweg, Soprano, Waldemar 
Kmentt, Tenor, and Walter Berry, 
Bass. ML 4835 


Mlozarts: Quintet in E-Flat Major 
(K.452). Beethoven: Quintet 
in E-Flat Major. Rudolf Serkin, Piano, 
Members of the Philadelphia Wood- 
wind Quintet. ML 4834 


Tass (ule GEN ole sont chbcealy El 


County—____State_______ 


**Columbia,’’ ‘*Masterworks’’ @ Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Marcas Registradas. 


The world-wide known Orchestra Scores of Com- 


plete Operas with the familiar green cloth binding 


and gold lettering have made their reappearance 


in the music store. 


G. Puccini—La Bohéme 
G. Verdi—Aida 

G. Verdi—Falstaft 

G. Verdi—La Traviata 
G. Verdi—Otello 


G. Verdi—Rigoletto 


1270 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


You can depend on 
the accuracy of 


METRONOME de Maelzel 


by SETH THOMAS 


Goop ruyrHM nazirs are vital to 
fine musicianship . . . accomplished 
dancing. That’s why teachers and stu- 
dents concentrate early on developing 
this important technique. That’s why 
so many of them turn to Metronome 
de Maelzel by Seth Thomas*.. . the 
company whose name has meant pre- 
cision in time for 141 years. 


This durable instrument is famous 
for its exact and dependable measur- 
ing of time—audibly and visibly —by 
distinct tick and oscillating pendu- 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Saleen locks 


lum. It is easily adjustable for tempos 
from 40 to 208 beats a minute. 

Enclosed in a handsome hardwood 
case, its sturdy keywound mechanism 
is built by the skilled hands of master 
craftsmen. Painstaking attention is 
given to every detail of construction 
to assure you unparalleled quality— 
to make Seth Thomas Metronome the 
finest you can buy. 

Ask your music dealer, department 
or jewelry store to show you this fine 
metronome. Only $13.50'. 

Thomaston, Conn. 


Retail — Price subject to change 
Div. of General Time Corp. 


Musie Lover’s 


\ 


BOOKSHELF 


By DALE ‘ANDERSON 


Bach and Handel 
by Archibald T. Davison 


The discerning Dr. Archibald 
T. Davison, for years an outstand- 
ing figure on the faculty of the 
Music department of Harvard 
University, has done music a val- 
uable service of orientation to 
those amazing masters, Bach and 
Handel. These men, alike in some 
characteristics and radically dis- 
similar in others, represent the 
culmination of the Baroque in 
music. By means of a well balanced 
contrast, Dr. Davison brings out 
a rich insight to the work which 
these men did in bringing to per- 
fection the Italian opera, the ora- 
torio, the concerto grosso, the 
fugue, the cantata, the chorale 
prelude, the Passion, the suite, the 
sonata and the concerto. 
Harvard University Press 


$2.00 


A Comet Among the Stars 
by Marion Knight 

This is the pathetic fictionalized 
biography ‘of Otto von Scheda 
(1863-1932), a Viennese violinist 
of noble birth, who seems to have 
been a kind of natural genius. He 
received the approbation of many 
well-known musicians. 

However, circumstances forced 
him to go into vaudeville where he 
led an exciting experience in an 
act called “Paganini’s Ghost,” in 
which he toured on various Amer- 
ican circuits for many years. He 
had the soul of a showman. For 
instance, he conceived the idea of 
preparing for a tour in England 
representing himself as an Amer- 
ican Indian. The author says, 
“Scheda, was not content to rely 
upon grease-paint for his make-up. 
He concocted a dye in which he 
bathed his entire body until the 
copper coloring penetrated into 
the innermost layer of his skin. He 
injected bella-donna into his eyes 
to give them that singular glint so 
peculiar to the red-man and almost 
ruined his eyesight in the process. 
He shaved his head and attached 
a wig that held fast no matter how 
the wind blew. Occasionally he 
used the Indian sign language to 
make known his wants, or he 
merely grunted.” 


Did he get away with it? The 
author continues, “Jt is said his 
photo, the finest specimen of North 
American Indian, was placed in 
the London Museum.” 

Our English brothers put up 
with a lot of wild west buncombe 
from Joachim Miller, “the Byron 
of Oregon,” with his cowboy cos- 
tumes and long grey tresses to 
various others who were mere 
mountebanks. 

Even Paganini, considered “the 
greatest violin virtuoso of all 
time,” had “eccentricities,” which 
would have entranced a press 
agent. 

Liszt, according to one account, 
was not above sending himself 
bouquets to be handed over the 
footlights at his recitals. 

Marion Knight’s book is well 
named, “A Comet Among the 
Stars.” Stars are eternal but com- 
ets are gone in a flash. 


Pageant Press $2.50 


Stories of the Ballets 
by Gladys Davidson 


Every ballet has a story back-. 


ground of some kind. Many are 
so infantile in plot and conception 
that they hardly deserve serious 
consideration. Miss Davidson, an 
experienced British writer, has 
made a collection of these plots or 
stories of some seventy-five well- 
known ballets. This is supple- 
mented by an alphabetical index 
giving the date of the first produc- 
tion, the composer of the music 
and the best known creator of the 
choreography. The great usefulness 
of the book is in the possession of 
the plot, in case one has an oppor- 
tunity to see a performance. Very 
few people know the plots of the 
ballets except the balletomanes. 
The “Coppelia” ballet of Delibes, 
the “Giselle”? of Adam, “The 
Sleeping Princess” of Tchaikovsky, 
the “Swan Lake” of Tchaikovsky 


and the “Sylphides” of Chopin. 


are among the ballets most fre- 


quently seen. There are twenty ex- 

cellent half tone illustrations of 

famous ballet stars in this book. 

British Book Centre, Inc. $3.25 
THE END 
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THE WORLD OF 


National Music Week will again 
be observed this year—the date be- 
ing May 2-9. The keynote is “Join 
in Music Making.” The events con- 
nected with Music Week have great- 
ly increased in numbers and scope 
the past few years and this year 
promises to see even greater activity. 
A “Letter of Suggestions” for local 
chairmen and workers has been 
prepared for free distribution, copies 
of which may be secured by address- 
ing National and Inter-American 


Music Week Committee, 315 Fourth- 


Avenue, New York 10, New York. 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pa. will present its 47th annual fes- 
tival on May 13, 14 and 15. With Ifor 
Jones conducting, the choir will 
sing as the major works of the fes- 
tival, the “St. Matthew Passion” and 
the B-minor Mass. 


Victor Fuchs, well known voice 
authority, teacher and coach, will 
conduct a musical lecture tour 
through some of the principal fes- 
tival centers in Europe during July 
and August. The Hague, Stratford on 
Ayon, Wiesbaden, Bayreuth, Mun- 
ich, Salzburg, Lucerne and Rome 
are some of the cities to be visited. 


Reland Diggie, composer, or- 
ganist, for forty years organist and 
choirmaster of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church in Los Angeles, died in that 
city on January 13, at the age of 69. 


He had made several tours of the 
United States. He was the composer 
of more than 500 organ works. 


The Salvation Army Band of 
Tranas, Sweden, will make a concert 
tour of the eastern part of the United 
States and Canada during April. A 
total of 21 cities will be visited. The 
band under the direction of Gunnar 
Borg, will begin the tour with 
concert at Hunter College in New 
York City on April 3 and the closing 
event will be in Brooklyn on April 
27. The Tranas Band is considered 
one of the most brilliant brass bands 
in Europe and it has met with sen- 
sational success in all its appear- 
ances. 


@ 


Winners in the Armed Forces 
March Competition were each pre- 
sented with $1000 awards by the 
American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers at a cere- 
mony in Washington in February. 
Master Sergeant Earl R. Mays won 
the Army competition; Chief Musi- 
cian Gerard Bowen was the Navy 
winner; Airman First Class Lawr- 
ence M. Rosenthal was the Air Force 
winner; and the winning Marine 
Corps entry was Lt. Col. Carl W. 
Hoffman. 


Ernst von Dohnanyi’s “Ameri- 
can Rhapsody,” a musical panorama 
of representative American folk 


(Continued on Page 8) 


Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni Mar- 
tinelli, noted opera stars of a former 
era, re-create an early recording ses- 
sion prior to the unveiling of a com- 
memorative 50th anniversary plaque 
by George R. Marek, RCA Victor 
Records executive, in the Carnegie 
Hall room where the first Caruso 
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record was made. The apparatus is 
the original recording equipment 
used by Enrico Caruso when he 
made his first Victor record 50 years 
ago. Gabriel Peyre, who played at 
early Caruso sessions, and with the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1903, accom- 
panies the singers. 


use or abuse 


EVERETT STANDS UP! 


The only thing that’s delicate 
about an Everett is its touch. 
Action of keys is unusually re- 
sponsive ...a joy to the profes- 
sional as well as the student. 
In every other respect, the 
Style 10 Everett is a piano that’s 
built for plenty of use—and 
abuse. With its rugged case, 
sturdy back construction, full 
cast plate, full-size action mech- 


v 


1” Single 
Caster 


Now you can change from 1 inch “‘single’’ to 
2 inch double roller casters without changing height 


anism and durable finish, it’s a 
piano that’s virtually child- 
proof. 

Everett serviceability is a 
matter of record, from Annette, 
Alaska, to Antofagasta, Chile. 
Yet the price is among the low- 
est. Your franchised Everett 
dealer will be glad to submit the 
delivered prices on mahogany, 
golden oak or blonde oak finishes. 


of pedals from floor. Note inset to accommodate large casters. 
Removable blocks for back. An exclusive Everett development! 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


Contains evidence of how Everett meets or exceeds most rigid specifications. 


_] Music teacher 


EVERETT PIANO CO., SOUTH HAVEN 3, MICH. [_] Supervisor 


Please send free Portfolio on Style 10 Everetts. 


L] Student 


NA ee 
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CITY. 
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MODERN MELODIES: 


For Popular Piano Playing 


songs especially ar- 
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ANNOUNCES AMERICAN CONCERT TOUR 
of 
EUROPE'S MOST COLORFUL BRASS BAND 


The Salvation Army 


TRANAS BAND 


PRIDE OF SWEDEN 


Directed by Bandmaster Gunnar Borg 


A Symphony in Brass 


Concerts in 21 Cities of The United States and Canada 


APRIL 1954 
First Appearance New York City—April 3 
Hunter College Auditorium 


For itinerary write to 


Tranas Committee, 120 W. 14th St.. New York 11, N. Y. 


World of Music 


(Continued from Page 7) 


songs which was written especially 
for the 150th anniversary celebration 
of Ohio University, was given its 
world premiére at Athens, Ohio on 
February 21. It was played by the 
Ohio University Symphony Orches- 
tra, conducted by Dr. Dohnanyi. The 
distinguished American born com- 
poser is professor of piano and com- 
position at Florida State University. 


Paul Althouse, noted American- 
born tenor, one of the most dis- 
tinguished artists ever to appear 
with the Metropolitan Opera, died 
February 7, in New York City, at 
the age of 64. Mr. Althouse had de- 
voted his recent years, since retir- 
ing in 1943 from an active singing 
career, to teaching and coaching, 
and he numbered among his pupils 
some of the leading singers of the 
present, including Richard Tucker 
and Eleanor Steber. He sang with 
the Metropolitan Opera from 1912 
to 1922 and again from 1934 to 
1943. He appeared with Caruso and 
other stars of the Gatti-Casazza era. 


Twenty-eight conductors of 
community orchestras were in attend- 
ance at the 12-day workshop con- 
ducted by the Cleveland Orchestra, 
George Szell, musical director, in 
conjunction with the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League. Activities 
included attendance at 10 regular 
rehearsals of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and sessions where the con- 
ductors themselves led the orches- 
tra. 


Stanley T. Reiff, composer, con- 
ductor, organist, for 40 years active 
in the music life of Philadelphia and 
its suburbs, died in Lansdowne, Pa., 
on February 6, at the age of 73. He 
had held various organ posts and 


composed church music. He was a 
member or the American Guild of 
Organists. 


Oberlin College Conservatory 
of Music held its Fourth Annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music from 
March 11-14. Highlights of the pro- 
gram were David Diamond’s “Music 
for Shakespeare’s ‘Romeo and Jul- 
iet’,” and Walter Piston’s Symphony 
No. 3 played by the Oberlin Orches- 


tra conducted by David Robertson. - 


Edward Mattos, professor of piano 


Be 


at the conservatory, was soloist in 


Norman Dello Joio’s Ricercare for — 
Piano and Orchestra. Also on the — 


estan 


fi 


ate 


cw, 


program was the complete cycle of — 


six quartets of Bartok played by the © 
Juilliard Quartet. 


Dr. Ernest Kanitz, professor of | 


composition at the University of — 
Southern California, had his new 
American opera, “Kumana,” pre- 


C 
=k 


ee, 


sented in part on the WNYC pro- ~ 


gram “Mrs. Opera,” by Ruby Mer- — 


cer on February 14. The excerpts — 


presented at that time were prepared ~ 
by the Opera Workshop of the Uni- — 


versity of California, under its di- 
rector, Dr. Jan Popper. 


The Seattle Symphony, which 
for the past three years has been 
functioning under a system of guest 
conductors, has named Milton 


Katims as its permanent musical 
director and conductor. 
The New Orleans Philhar- 


monic, of which Alexander Hils- 
berg, former concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, is conduc- 
tor, is increasing its 1954-55 season 
from twenty to twenty-two concerts. 
This will be Hilsberg’s third season 
with this orchestra. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsor listed) 


¢ Broadcast Music, Inc. Student composers Radio Awards. Total 
prizes, $7,500 (first prize, $2,000). Details from Russell Sanjek, di- 
rector, 580 Fifth Avenue, Fifth Floor, New York 19, New York. 


' @ National Symphony Orchestra Composition Contest for United 
States composers. Total of $3,300 for original compositions. Entries — 
to be submitted between October 1, 1954, and January 1, 1955. 
Details from National Symphony Orchestral Association, 2002 P 


Street, N. W., Wash., 6, D. C. 


e The Mannes College of Music Composition Contest for operatic 
works. Award of $1000 for a full-length opera or $600 for a one-act 
opera plus two public performances by Mannes College Opera Dept. 
Closing date May 15, 1954. Details from Fred Werle, The Mannes 
College of Music, 157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


© Midland Music Foundation Composition Contest. Awards of $2000, 
$1500 and $1000. Composition for orchestra or choral group or orches- 
tra and chorus combined. Closing date July 1, 1954. Details from The 
Midland Music Foundation, State at Buttles Street, Midland, Michigan. 
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Rachmaninoff as [ knew Him 


“Like all truly great men, he was absolutely simple and sincere.” 


ig WAS my great privilege to enjoy the 

friendship of Rachmaninoff during the 
last ten years of his life; and I shall always 
look upon this time as one of the most en- 
riching and stimulating in my experience 
as a musician. Previous to this, | had met 
Rachmaninoff on a number of occasions 
in the concert room, both here and abroad, 
but these were only chance meetings; and, 
although introduced by mutual friends like 
Nicholas Mediner, I found that Rach- 
maninoff, while always courteous and ready 
to make acquaintances, was very reserved 
and restrained. and friends he made but 
slowly. The Russian home, especially an ex- 
clusive one like that of the Rachmaninoffs 
with its aristocratic background, had much 
in common with the French home of the 
same type. Into such a family circle, always 
discriminately guarded, only intimate 
friends were invited. When later, my wife 
and I were invited by the Rachmaninoffs 
to visit them at their home at Hertenstein 
on the Lake of Lucerne. we felt that, after 
acquaintance, we had graduated into friend- 
ship and felt honoured in receiving this 
expression of their trust and regard. 

It was in the summer of 1933 that we 
first met the Rachmaninoffs in their home 
in Switzerland. Earlier in’ the same sum- 


~ 
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The master relaxing in his motor boat 


mer, we had been staying for some days 
with our friends the Dupres, at Meudon, 
near Paris, and visiting at the same time 
the Medtners, with whom we had been on 
terms of intimacy for some years and who 
were then living at Bellevue with its won- 
derful views of Paris and the Seine. Rach- 
maninoff had learned from the Medtners 
that we were going on to Zurich and 
Lucerne, and kindly asked us to visit them 
at Hertenstein. I shall never forget our first 
visit, for we arrived in a thunderstorm, 
and many of my readers will know what 
a thunderstorm can be like in Switzerland 
in midsummer. Nothing could exceed the 
kindness of Rachmaninoff and his wife. 
We soon found that ‘we had not only many 
friends in common but also a unison in our 
sympathies and interests, and our friend- 
ship ripened rapidly. So much so indeed, 
that our visits to Hertenstein became al- 
most a regular feature in succeeding sum- 
mers; while Rachmaninoff reciprocated by 
visiting us here in Glasgow each winter 
season when he toured in Britain. 

The “Villa Senar” was built on a beau- 
tiful site, chosen by the composer; a prom- 
ontory on the Lake of Lucerne looking 
directly across to the commanding heights 
of Mount Pilatus. The charming house, 


by A. M. Henderson 


Villa Senar at Hertenstein on Lake Lucerne 


modern and artistic, yet everywhere con- 
venient and comfortable, revealed in all 
its arrangements the judgment and taste 
of its owner. The spacious grounds were 
made additionally attractive by many beau- 
tiful flowering shrubs and trees. The un- 
usual name of the house, Villa “Senar,” 
was a little joke the composer enjoyed tell- 
ing. It consisted of SE, the first two letters 
of Rachmaninofi’s own name, Sergei; NA, 
the first two letters of his wife’s name, 
Natalie; and R for Rachmaninoff. Here, 
at the Villa Senar, Rachmaninoff spent the 
last twelve summers before the war, and 
here, living in the old-world Russian man- 
ner as the “Little Father” of the family, 
the composer rejoiced in these summer 
months as a time of family reunion. In 
the summer, father and mother were joined 
by their two daughters and the two grand- 
children; the family being rounded off by 
an Aberdeen terrier—who, having forgot- 
ten the land of his fathers, responded only 
to French and Russian! 

To meet the Rachmaninoffs in their home 
was to realize again the spirit of the old 
Russia of pre-war days. An air of serenity 
and culture pervaded the home: due in 
large measure to the qualities and charm 
of its mistress. (Continued on Page 14) 
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Carol Smith, American contralto 


What I Learned 


Singing in Competitions 


A brilliant young American contralto tells of 


the value of contests and something of the 


preparation necessary for success in them. 


From an interview with Carol Smith secured by Gunnar Asklund 


(Carol Smith, brilliant young American 
contralto, came before the public through 
winning an amazing series of musical com- 
positions. She speaks of the value of con- 
tests as well as of the preparation for 
them.—Ed. note) 


NTERING public competitions means 
a great deal more than the chance of 
winning a prize. Of equal—perhaps greater 
—importance is the opportunity which 
contests afford of throwing the young per- 
former out on the public, and the invalu- 
able experience of standing entirely on 
one’s own feet. 
I had been singing just a year and knew 
no more than half a dozen songs when, in 


1944, I entered and won the Chicagoland 
Music Festival Contest as “the best woman 
singer.” Naturally, I had had training, but 
I needed more, for the next two competi- 
tions I entered, I lost. I may say that I have 
lost nearly as many as I’ve won, and 
learned much from the losing. In 1949, I 
won the Boguslawski Memorial Award, and 
was chosen to sing in the City Center Opera 
in Chicago. Following professional appear- 
ances in concert, opera .and radio, I was 
one of the finalists in the Michaels’ Award 
Contest, and won a scholarship for operatic 
study in the Kathryn Turney Long Courses 
under the direction of Max Rudolf. The 
year 1951 marked the winning of the Allied 
Art-Music News Contest, the Morgan Park 


Gleeman Award and the Young Artist Au- 
ditions of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs. 

These prizes gave me my start. The Bo- 
guslawski Award provided me with training 
in stage work under Isaac Van Grove, while 


the Allied Arts-Music News and the Fed- 


eration Awards each gave me début re- . 


citals, in Chicago and New York respec- 
tively. Naturally, I believe that participa- 
tion in public contests is an invaluable step 
on the road towards a career. Whether you 
win or lose, you perform for people who 
are competent to guide you, and the spirit 
of competition spurs you on. 

You must, however, have a background 
of adequate preparation before you can 
hope to compete! My own early training 
was sound, fortunately, and included the 
correction of several problems. 

My first problem was breath control. 
[ve always had a big voice, and in getting 
out big tones, I found myself unable to 


maintain constant good breath. I became | 


short of wind. The cure for this was first 
to build up good physical resistance—a 
point which cannot be overstressed—and 
then, to develop breathing through vocal- 
ises. 

The most helpful breath-exercise I had 
consisted of singing all five vowels on a 
five-tone scale (EKE—OH—AH—AYE— 
OO, etc.), over and over again until I sim- 
ply couldn’t go on. When I stopped, from 
sheer necessity, I began to breathe deeply, 
filling the entire lung capacity. Doing this 
over and over again made the full-capacity 
breath second nature. 

Along with breath control, I mastered 
flexibility by singing scales in increasing 
velocity, first on EE and then on OH. My 
best training vowel was always EE, since 
it tends to keep the alto voice well in front. 
I may say, however, that this exercise in 
flexibility was continued slowly, and over 
a period of years. 

The chief problem of the alto voice, I 
think, is to keep well forward. The heavier 
voices have a natural tendency to go back 
into the throat, with a resultant “hooti- 
ness” of tone. To avoid this, I kept to a 
forward attack on MEE, holding the voice 
well forward, and projecting it outwards, 
always with an open throat. Any of the 
standard vocalises is good for this, when 
these points are kept in mind. 

Another distinctly alto problem is the 
building of upper range. A big, deep voice 
finds difficulties in dragging itself upward 
—and good tone should never be dragged! 
The cure is to build a sound vocal tech- 
nique, developing the voice note by note 
beginning in the middle register (always 
with open throat, always singing forward). 
When the middle voice “sits” well, work 
up one tone at (Continued on Page 47) 
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°F Will Lift Up Mine Eyes” 


ye WAY are you looking? 
Up or down? 

Have you fixed your mind and heart 
upon reaching a lofty goal in your musical 
life or are you content with mediocrity ? 

Do you keep an ideal before you daily, 
never swerving in your efforts to attain 
higher musical levels? 

All men and women who have risen to 
the pinnacles of art have not done so mere- 
ly by hard work and application. They 
have first of all established a goal, a dream, 
an ideal, a vision—not a fanciful nebulous 
illusion but a very real concept of what 
they would like to accomplish. When they 
reach this goal in triumph and humility it 
is because they have always been looking 
upward toward loftier and nobler things. 

While on a visit to a college in the west, 
the president of the institution immediately 
started talking about the debt the college 
owed to the unusual dean of his department 
of music. He said in part: 

“T shall never forget that brisk January 
day some years ago when our new dean of 
music first came to our campus. We had 
given his career the customary personnel 
screening and found that his’ training had 
been excellent. He had degrees from two 
distinguished institutions and those who 
had employed him in other posts spoke 
highly of his artistic achievements, person- 
ality, energy and character. 

“The new dean set right to work in re- 
organizing his department and in reviving 
our indifferent chapel choir. As I came to 
know the dean better, I learned something 
of his life philosophy and his methods. He 
had studied at an eastern choir college 
where he had been inspired by a spiritually 
minded president. I asked the dean what 
his main objective was. He replied, ‘It is all 
a matter of levels—that is, giving the stu- 
dent a goal to which he must always eagerly 
aspire. When the student has his mind 
fixed upon a higher level to which he must 
look continually upward—never downward, 
he is immediately filled with new initiative, 
a new power, an irresistible force! In that 
state he becomes more receptive, works 
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By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


harder and progresses infinitely faster. Of 
course, the student must master the studies 
which will make him a fine performing mu- 
sician and he must acquire the techniques 
of performance through which he may 
study the literatures of music as a whole, 
not merely that of his own instrument. That 
means hours of hard work, but if he has 
the shining goal ahead, it becomes fun and 
is not laborious. A happy student who 
moves ahead under his own mental and 
spiritual motor power does far more than 
the student who has to be pushed like a 
disabled vehicle.’ ” 

The president went on, “Easter came that 
year accompanied by real spring. The flow- 
ering trees were in full bloom and crocuses 
were breaking through the lawn in front of 
the quadrangle. I went to the studio choir 
room one day when the new dean was pre- 
paring for the Kaster service. Framed upon 
the wall the dean had this quotation from 
th: One Hundred and Twenty-first Psalm: 

‘I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills 
whence cometh my help.’ 

“T was beginning to understand the se- 
cret of the dean’s success. 

“The Easter Service began with the An- 
gel Trio, Lift Thine Eyes, from Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah.’ The change in the character 
of the choir after three months’ intensive 
training was immediately noticed by all. 
The choir members had never hitherto 
worn special robes and the new purple and 
white gowns lent an atmosphere of dignity 
and reverence to the occasion. The congre- 
gation recognized at once that a new in- 
spiration had come to our campus. Through 
ensuing years the choir toured the South 
and West many times and. added greatly to 
the reputation of the college as an educa- 
tional and spiritual force. The elevation of 
music to new levels in all branches of the 
art, affected the entire college and the sup- 
porting community. The college band and 
small symphony orchestra entered a new 
era. Recitals were arranged for especially 
worthy and gifted students in neighboring 
cities, just as we sent our debating team 
around the country to participate in con- 


An Editorial 


tests. This had a very practical public rela- 
tions value for the college. Music as a pro- 
fession, particularly teaching, instead of 
being looked upon as a vocation for ‘sick 
sisters’ and long haired youths, came to be 
regarded as an excellent calling for vigor- 
ous, up-to-date young people, especially 
when it came to be known that capable 
graduates usually secured good positions. 
frequently more readily than the students 
of some other vocational departments. 

“But the principal value that music 
brought to our campus was its uplifting 
influence upon other departments. One day 
the Latin professor said to me of the new 
influence which had fired the imagination 
of so many, ‘Doctor, do not forget the lines 
of Cicero in “De Natura decorum.” No 
man was ever great without a touch of the 
divine afflatus.’ (That is, a godlike exalta- 
tion of the soul.) I began to see that if 
music permeated our entire student body 
many might be saved from living mediocre 
lives. Even the Presbyterian ‘old towners’ 
on our Board of Trustees soon began to 
realize that music was really a great prac: 
tical asset to the college.” 

On speaking tours in many parts of the 
country, similar comments pertaining to 
the revitalization of a music department 
have often come to the writer from other 
college presidents. 

At this moment in America there are 
thousands of young people in our colleges 
who, in order to continue their studies, are 
obliged to obtain employment in their 
spare (7?) hours. Often this work is classed 
by some as “menial,” even in our democ- 
racy where all work is honorable, The 
writer is often asked whether such work is 
not injurious if it takes time and energy 
which should be devoted to studies, Well, 
it somehow doesn’t seem to work out that 
way, if the student has the inspiration bred 
of need that compels him to consecrate his 
zeal upon his college work. Very often 
the student who does not have the im- 
pelling force of necessity does not make 
half the effort of the fellow who has to 

(Continued on Page \4) 
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A colorful story of the first 


All Florida Folk Festival which, fittingly enough, 


took place 


“Down upon the Suwannee” 


HE BANKS of historic Suwannee River 

re-echoed to the immortal songs of 
Stephen Foster, bard of American folk mu- 
sic, as young and old gathered at White 
Springs, Florida, last May for an inspiring 
musical festival. 

There was no contest involved, no prizes 
awarded, no medals given. It was a melting 
pot of the best in folk music from all over 
Florida for it was music played from the 
heart and often without benefit of the 
written note. 

No more fitting site could have been 
chosen for this first All-Florida Folk Fes- 
tival than the high bluff overlooking the 
Suwannee, theme of Foster’s famous Old 
Folks at Home, and the river bearing the 
Indian name of “echo.” The very branches 
of the giant pines and moss-draped oaks 
trembled to traditional melodies handed 
down through generations of Spanish, 


A feature of the festival was this attractive 
young Greek choir singing religious songs. 


by Gladys Best Henley 


Greek, Czech, Jew and Negro and blended 
into a democratic pattern of musical cul- 
ture. Overhead mocking birds and golden- 
throated warblers trilled in accompaniment. 
The audience sat hushed as a hand saw 
twanged Old Black Joe. They applauded 
wildly as a harmonica player blew two in- 
struments simultaneously in harmony, one 
through his nose, the other with his mouth. 

This three-day festival unique for Flor- 
ida, long used to spectacular conventions 
and gala events, was the inspiration of the 
Stephen Foster Memorial Commission and 
Florida Federation of Music Clubs. Its suc- 
cess was so inspiring that the festival will 
be an annual affair on the grounds of the 
beautiful memorial dedicated to Foster’s 
memory. 

The program, however, was far from 
limited to his songs. It was as varied as the 
instruments played . . . everything from a 


quill to an electric organ. Probably the 
most colorful participants were the Semi- 
nole Indians who returned to their old 
stamping grounds, originally known as 
White Sulphur Springs, to bring their tra- 
ditional Buffalo song and native dances to 
the festival. 

A retiring group of Americans who have 
voluntarily isolated themselves in the dank 
marshes of the Everglades, the appearance 
of Osceola, great-great grandson of the 
famous Seminole chief who warred long 
and bloodily against the white man, was a 
contribution in both folklore and democ- 
racy. The Seminoles have never signed a 
peace treaty with the United States. Many 
of them, including Osceola’s wife who ap- 
peared with him, do not speak English. 

Osceola and his family, Gesse, 11, Fred, 
9, and his little four-year-old daughter, 
Lucille. opened (Continued on Page 61) 


Czech dancers from Masaryktown in Southern 
Florida, presented the famous Beseda. 
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Mrs. Frank Holm of Lakeland and Mrs. 
Hazel Starling of St. Augustine sing Old 
Black Joe, with Mrs. Jewel Hill at the piano. 


Old-time hillbilly tunes are played by Neal McLeod (guitar) 
and Al Laird (fiddle) from central Florida. 


Scandinavian dancers wearing traditional 
costumes dance and sing at the festival. 


Unusual native rhythm was displayed by Negro 
school children in their singing games. 


Spanish descendants of St. Augustine, oldest U. S. City, 
re-enacted their colorful history with song and dance. 


Osceola, great-great grandson of the famous 
Seminole chief, cries out the Buffalo song. 
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RACHMANINOFF AS | KNEW HIM 


(Continued from Page 9) 


It would be impossible to speak 
about Rachmaninoff the man without 
speaking of his wife—a gentlewoman 
of rare charm, accomplishment and 
culture. It was to his home in Switz- 
erland, this. “harbour of content,” 
that Rachmaninoff came to spend his 
summers. Here he found peace and 
that quiet and beauty in nature 
which he found necessary for com- 
position. It was here, also, that he 
could relax; and in his walks and on 
the lake, he got the refreshment of 
body and soul which set him up for 
his tours and concertizings of the 
winter. 

Rachmaninoff’s particular hobby 
was his speed-boat which was housed 
in a large boathouse on the lakeside. 
In fine weather he delighted to be 
out on the lake, and it was a rare 
pleasure to accompany him, for he 
knew the whole lake and loved to 
explore and reveal its beauties to 
others. 

Of Rachmaninoff himself, I find it 
difficult to write briefly, for there 
was so much about the man that was 
superlative. He was, indeed, a great 
man, a great personality; and like 
all truly great men, he was abso- 
lutely simple and sincere. Smallness 
and vanity of any kind were foreign 
to him. His generosity and kindness 
were not generally known; but quite 
a number of distinguished Russian 
musicians of our time, who suffered 
loss at the close of the last war, 
among them, Glazounoff and Medtner, 
were helped to a new life and work 
by his kindness. And such help was 
always so quietly and delicately givy- 
en that no one else should know of 
it. He delighted, also. in securing 
engagements for other young. artists 
whose work he admired. 

In our talks he naturally spoke 
often of the art to which he had 
dedicated his life. Here, his sincerity 
was constantly evident. Music being 
a religion to him, anything savouring 
of insincerity, pose, or artificiality 
was anathema. He said often: 

“Music should speak from the 
heart. In my own experience, my de- 
sire to compose is actually the urge 
within me to give musical expression 
to my feelings—just as I speak to 
give utterance to my thoughts. This, 
I believe. is the function it should 
serve in the life of every composer; 
any other function it may fill is 
purely incidental. I have little sym- 
pathy with the composer who pro- 
duces works according to pre-con- 
ceived formulas or theories; or with 
the composer who writes in a certain 
style because it is the fashion so to 
do. Great music has never been pro- 
duced in that way; and it seems to 
me it never will.” 

Tt was the same sincerity and high 
integrity which contributed to mak- 
ing him the wonderful artist he was 
at the piano; indeed, after the retire- 
ment of Paderewski, the acknowl- 
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edged greatest pianist of our time. 

Readers of the ETUDE, especially 
teachers and young students, will be 
interested to hear some wise words 
of Rachmaninoff on properly di- 
rected technical practice. On the 
occasion of his last visit to my home 
in Glasgow, and before his last re- 
cital here, he was seated in my music 
room, when we had been discussing 
the subjects of repertoire and effec- 
tive piano practice. I asked Rach- 
maninoff what form of technical 
practice he found most helpful be- 
fore a recital. Without a moment’s 
hesitation, he answered, “Why, of 
course, scales and arpeggios. But 
practiced thoughtfully and in a va- 
riety of rhythmic groupings; two’s, 
three’s and four’s, and in combined 
rhythms; two against one, three 
against one; four against one; then 
three against two, etc.” To make 
quite clear for the young student 
what Rachmaninoff meant by these 
rhythmic groupings, I write out a 
few examples. 


Two against one. 


Three against one. 
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And of course, also, the parts in- 
verted, and in contrary as well as 
similar motion. These wise words of 
this great artist, on practice, will 
be an encouragement to all serious 
teachers and students. Rachmaninoff 
added afterwards, “And, of course, 
in all practice, there must be the 
listening ear.” 

The last time we heard him in 
public was at the International Mu- 
sic Festival at Lucerne in August, 
1939. This was inaugurated in the 
hope of establishing an Annual 
Festival on the lines of those at 
Salzburg, but with a wider outlook, 
and more International sympathies. 
The conductors were Toscanini, 
Ansermet, Boult and Bruno Walter; 
while the solo artists included Rach- 
maninoff and Casals. Rachmaninoff 
not only aided the Festival with his 
services, but also by supporting it 
financially. The Festival proved a 
great artistic and social success. 

On the evening Rachmaninoff 
played. we sat in the audience with 
the family and with them went round 


at the interval to see Rachmaninoff. 
He introduced us to Toscanini, pre- 
senting me with all solemnity as 
“one of Britain’s outstanding mu- 
sicians!” In the second half of the 
programme, he played his own 
“Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini,” 
and at the close he was handed a 
bouquet which he accepted with a 
look of surprise and embarrassment, 


looking as if he wondered how he 


could get rid of it. 

This was the last time we spoke 
with Rachmaninoff. After the concert 
he told us he had been summoned to 
America by his agent. It was obvious 
that he felt that the clouds of war 


were already casting their shadow | 
over Europe. He left two days later, | 
and so we may claim to be the last — 
English friends to have seen and 
heard Rachmaninoff. He never re- 
turned to England. \ 

Rachmaninofl’s passing marked — 
the end of a great epoch in Russian 
music: Tchaikovsky, Rimsky-Korsa- | 
koff, Glazounoff, Rachmaninoff. He © 
was not only a great composer and a 
great artist, but also a great gentle- 
man. The words of Shakespeare come 
to mind as being fitting to Rach- 
maninoff. “He was a man; take him 
for all in all, we shall not look upon 


his like again.” THE END 


“I WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES" 
(Continued from Page 11) 


work his way through. This applies 
to all callings. If an assay of the lives 
of the thousands of successful men 
and women in the “Who’s Who” of 
various lands were to be made, it is 
not improbable that the students who 
had to make personal sacrifices to get 
ahead would far outnumber those 
who had no inspiring, impelling 
force—“no divine afflatus’”—to drive 
them ahead, 

Signor Tramontana, the inimitable 
host of the fascinating Hotel Tra- 
montana in Sorento, Italy, once told 
the writer that it was his custom to 
have bands of tarantella singers and 
dancers come across the bay from 
Naples to perform in the courtyard 
of his hotel. At the end of the dance 
a member of the group passed the 
hat for tips. “Young Caruso was here 
many times,” he said, “and was glad 
to have an opportunity to make a few 
lire to pay for his lessons in Naples 
and admission to the Neopolitan 
operatic heaven San Carlo. His voice 
was excellent,” said Signor Tramon- 
tana, as he handed us a parting gift 
of flowers and perfume. “But no one 
realized then, that the young bari- 
tone would some day become the 
world’s most famous tenor.” Caruso 
never hesitated to do any kind of 
honorable work which would enable 
him to get ahead. At one time, Ca- 
ruso told the writer he was a digger 
in the ruins of Pompeii and Her- 
culaneum where great ancient art 
works were exhumed from the lava 
dust. That, he said, was where he 
had received his first inspiration for 
the very remarkable sculptures and 
drawings with which Caruso ex- 
pected to make a new vocation if the 
time came when he could no longer 
sing. As he put it, “No honest work 
is ever wasted.” 

Young people who hesitate about 
doing “menial” work in order to get 
ahead should remember the passage 
in the Talmud, “Do not be ashamed 
of any labor, even the dirtiest; be 
ashamed of one thing only, namely— 
idleness.” 

Miss Martha Berry, the much 
loved founder of the famous Martha 
Berry College at Mount Berry, 
Georgia, for poor boys and girls of 


the hills (whom the late Theodore 
Presser called in her life time the 
“Little Angel of the Hills”), ex- 
pressed the same thought very beau- 
tifully, in these words: 

“NO WORK IS DIRTY, SAVE 
THAT WHICH SOILS THE SOUL.” 

On a visit to a university in Ohio, 
the dean of music asked the writer 
to hear a piano student whom, he 
thought had great promise. Finally 
they. located the student—in the 
kitchen washing dishes. He was real- 
ly a pianist of very great promise. He 
graduated magna cum laude and is 
going on to greater triumphs con- 
tinually. This lad had been an inde- 
fatigable worker all through his col- 
lege years. His grades were almost 
all marked “A” in all his studies. 
He Jost no time in useless dreaming. 

If you aspire to higher levels, to 
richer ideals, to nobler accomplish- 
ment in any phase of your musical 
work. you must keep your objective 
in mind day and night. Learn to 
laugh at disappointments and frus- 
trations as most great men and 
women of the past have done. Make 
each day a step upward toward 
loftier accomplishment. Keep your 
heart, head, mind and soul ceaseless- 
ly busy. Never forget the motto of 
Beethoven, Nulla dies sine linea. 
(Never a day without a line.) 

Joseph Conrad in his “Mirror of 
the Sea” expresses this thought with 
his customary verbal art: 

“Efficiency of a practically flaw- 
less kind may be reached naturally 
in the struggle for bread. But, there 
is something beyond—a higher point 
of subtle and unmistakable touch of 
love and pride beyond mere skill: 
almost an inspiration which gives all 
work that finish which is almost an 
art—WHICH IS AN ART.” 

At this wondrous Easter season, 
when the world is again coming to 
life, consecrate your work with this 
exalted resolve: 

“JT WILL LIFT UP MINE EYES 
UNTO THE HILLS WHENCE 
COMETH MY HELP, THAT I MAY 
REALIZE AGAIN AND AGAIN 
THE SOURCE OF ALL HUMAN 
INSPIRATION.” 

THE END 
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Sir Thomas—a relaxing moment 


The list of composers, singers 
and players who owe their first 
public appearance to Sir Thomas, 
reads almost like a 


“Who's Who in Music.’ 


by Doron K. Antrim 


Sir Thomas Beeecham— 


Musical Philanthropist 


BAW OUNG COMPOSER barged into the 
Sir Thomas Beecham hotel suite in 
Los Angeles one morning in 1943 with a 
symphony he had just finished. Sir Thomas 
was taking a bath, but overhearing Lady 
Beecham regretting his busy day and the 
visitor’s disappointed tone, shouted, “Wait 
a minute.” Emerging in a bath robe, Sir 
Thomas took the score and after spending 
three hours with it at the piano making in- 
valuable suggestions, promised to conduct 
it with the Seattle Symphony Orchestra. It 
was the composer’s first break. He was 
thrilled. But he didn’t have the $200 to get 
the parts copied. “I’ll take care of that,” 
said Sir Thomas. The premiére of Judson 
Moross’ Symphony launched the composer. 

For nearly half a century, Sir Thomas 
Beecham has nurtured unsung musical 
talent. The roster of composers, singers, 
players he has first timed reads like a Who’s 
Who in Music. Inheriting a fortune from 
his father, maker of Beecham’s Pills, he 
spent millions creating five symphony or- 
chestras and numerous opera companies 
in England. During World War I, he lost 
heavily keeping his musicians employed. 
He made England opera conscious and fin- 
ally recruited 50,000 annual subscribers for 
a self-supporting peoples’ opera. 

That Beecham was able to raise musical 
standards in England and Anierica, is due 
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to a rare combination—money and genius. 
He’s one of the world’s top conductors. 
Virgil Thompson says of the phonograph 
records he conducted, that in number, tra- 
ditional fidelity and standard of execution, 
they excel those of any other conductor. 
And their lively sale bears this out. He 
is the only English conductor to receive 
first rating in Europe, is considered su- 
preme in Mozart and has conducted all 
over the world. 

Persistent legends of his being a musical 
diletante seeking his own exploitation have 
been disproved by the record. He has never 
had a press agent. At retirement age, 65— 
he’s now 74—he could have basked in glory 
guest-conducting major symphony orches- 
tras, or accepted one of Hollywood’s pro- 
digious offers to appear in pictures. Instead 
he chose to tour with the Rochester Sym- 
phony Orchestra. His season here with the 
WPA Symphony in 1941, was hailed by 
Olin Downes as the most exciting event of 
the year. The money he makes from U. S. 
appearances doesn’t pay his personal ex- 
penses. 

Being financially independent, Beecham 
blasts out at musical smugness and sham: 
He once told the people of Sheffield, who 
boasted of their culture, they were about 
as musical as a colony of mollusk. Resent- 
ful, they crowded his next concert to the 


doors, which is what he wanted. He bet an 
editor once whose newspaper had ignored 
his opera company, a box of cigars he 
would not find Wagne'r’s “Tannhduser” a 
bore. The editor was so impressed with the 
performance, he promised a_ newspaper 
campaign to publicize the unknown Wagner. 
That one Beecham had to squelch. 

Sir Thomas Beecham was born in St. 
Helens near Liverpool. Since his father 
loved music, he stocked his house with 
music boxes, pianos, pipe organs and a 
trailer-size contraption for playing orches- 
tral pieces full blast. Returning from hear- 
ing his first recital at 6, young Tommy 
couldn’t sleep and startled a family gather- 
ing at midnight by appearing before it 
lightly clad and asking: “Please, may I 
learn to play the piano?” As Sir Joseph 
wanted his son to succeed him in business, 
what to do with a musical genius was a 
poser. Deciding to prepare him for trade, 
he was sent to Rossall School and then Ox- 
ford. Disliking academic work, he studied 
piano and composition on the side and 
haunted music halls. Quitting Oxford, he 
founded an amateur orchestra in his home 
town. Then came his first break. At a sym- 
phony concert in which the famed Hallé 
Orchestra was scheduled, the conductor fell 
ill and Tommy, then 20, brazenly pro- 
posed that he (Continued on Page 50) 
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Do You Know 


How Your Piano Is Tuned 


And Why? 


by WILLIAM BRAID WHITE 


VERY INFORMED musician knows 

that the keyed instruments of music 
are tuned according to an artificial system 
that is a compromise between the ideal re- 
quirements of the musical scale and the 
actual number of musical sounds made 
available by the standard keyboard. More 
than one such system has been invented 
and used; but during the last hundred years 
and more, the system known as the equal 
temperament has come to be universally 
adopted. 

By this system the octave span, repre- 
sented on the keyboard by thirteen keys 
inclusive, as C to C, is divided into twelve 
successive equal semitones, each of which 
bears the same ratio of frequency, to wit, 
1:24, that is 1:1.05946, or nearly 84:89. 
The musical scale thus becomes a succes- 
sion of equal semitones, twelve to the oc- 
tave, each bearing the ratio mentioned. 

Two important consequences follow from 
this arrangement. The first is that every one 
of the musical intervals, with the sole ex- 
ception of the unison and the octave, is 
more or less pulled out of shape, that is to 
say, becomes too wide or too narrow in 
respect of the distance in sound between 
its members. To put the matter in language 
less accurate, but more familiar, the inter- 
val of the perfect fifth in equal temperament 
becomes “flat” by 14 of a semitone, while 
the perfect fourth becomes “sharp” by the 
same proportion. The major third becomes 
“sharp” by nearly 44, and the minor third 
“flat” by almost 14, of a semitone; and so 
on. The semitone interval here discussed 
is, of course, the equal tempered semitone 
described above. 

Despite these obvious theoretical defects, 
equal temperament has become so generally 
accepted as to be taken for granted by all 
save a few musical scholars. Even the wind 
instruments have, during the last hundred 
years, been re-designed for equal tempered 


intonation, either wholly (wood wind) or 
partially (brass). Only the family of bowed 
instruments, the slide trombones and the 
unaccompanied human voice remain out- 
side the tempered circle. — 

This being so, it should seem that one of 
the first cares of executant musicians, and 
of composers too, would be to insist that 
all fixed-tone instruments should at all 
times be kept in accurate equal tempered 
tuning. In actual fact, however, it is no- 
torious that the most important of these 
instruments, the pianoforte and the organ, 
are very often more or less badly out of 
tune during the greater part of the time. In 
all but a few conservatories of music, pri- 
vate music studios and music departments 
of colleges and universities, the pianos and 
organs used are not kept in tune systemati- 
cally, and in many cases are systematically 
(if one may use the term) neglected. 

Such a state of affairs is surely not to be 
shrugged off as if it were practically unim- 
portant. If it be true, as certainly it is, that 
a considerable majority of all the pianos 
and organs in practical daily use are not 
being kept accurately tuned, then it follows 
that equal temperament as an accepted sys- 
tem of practical intonation is not being real- 
ized in the majority of instances, so that the 
intonation with which students of piano 
playing as well as of harmony and com- 
position become familiar, is actually only a 
more or less distorted imitation thereof. 
This is certainly not a healthy state of af- 
fairs. In fact, its very existence is perhaps 
partly responsible for the lamentable fact 
that pianists and organists are so frequently 
found to have only a vague notion of equal 
tempered intonation, and to accept for prac- 
tice and even for professional playing, in- 
struments that are distressingly out of tune. 
Naturally, all of this tends to make musical 
education sadly superficial, so that we have 
perhaps hundreds of keyboard manipula- 


tors for every single trained musical mind 
working through the medium of piano and/ 
or organ. An example of the lamentable 
effect of ignoring the niceties of intonation 
comes to mind. It is almost incredible, but 
it actually happened. 

A few years ago the writer gave a talk 
to a large class of advanced piano students, 
studying under a very famous piano virtu- 
oso and teacher, the subject being equal 
temperament as compared with the older 
mean-tone system that preceded it from the 
end of the Fifteenth until the end of the 
Eighteenth centuries. Two grand pianos 
were used, placed side by side. One of 
them was tuned in the mean-tone system 
and the other (of the same style and make) 
in the regular equal temperament. Careful 
and detailed explanations of the differences 
between the two systems were given as 
clearly as possible, and it appeared that 
most of the audience could hear more or 
less plainly the various degrees of smooth- 
ness and roughness shown by the different 
intervals and by chord formations, as tuned 
by the two methods respectively. Towards 
the end of the talk, however, a sudden un- 
expected interruption occurred. The head 
of the institution came up and whispered 
the startling information that he had quite 
forgotten that two advanced students had 
arrived from out of town, coming specially 
to play for him in that room, a two-piano 
piece that they had been practicing. They 
were sisters and had traveled a long dis- 
tance for this very occasion. What to do? 
There was no time to retune the mean-tone 
tuned piano. So in a sort of desperation the 
discussion was stopped, and without a word 
of explanation (for that would only have 
made a bad case worse), the sister duo- 
pianists were invited to step up on the plat- 
form and do their best! They did. They 
went to those pianos in perfect confidence, 
sat down, and began to play Grainger’s 
two piano arrangement of Sheep May 
Safely Graze! 

The audience, having been briefed for an 
hour or so on the difference between the 
two tuning systems, was, of course, simply 
on edge. From the very first collision of 
two chords one could see the boys and girls 
struggling desperately to keep straight faces 
and not to let out a single giggle. They did 
nobly. Naturally, the struggle to look sol- 
emn and interested, without a smile, was 
terrific. Every so often the rival intonations 
of the two pianos would collide head-on, 
always with the most appalling results: but 
the two pianists went right on to the bitter 
end without showing, by look, manner or 
hesitation of any kind, that anything un- 
toward was happening. At the end of their 
piece they were politely applauded, bowed 
and went to their seats apparently quite 
satisfied. One shudders to remember what 
the student audience said afterwards, but it 
was certainly funny .. . for them. 


Many such (Continued on Page 52) 
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What Price Vocal Longevity? 


HE SPECTER of an early deteriora- 

tion or loss of voice haunts every 
singer, professional and amateur. It often 
spells economic disaster and in all cases is 
a shattering psychological experience, the 
tragedy of which is heightened by the fact 
that it usually occurs at a time when the 
voice should be at its best. 

Why is it that so many voices degenerate 
or fail utterly at an early age, and why do 
others subsist practically unimpaired to a 
very advanced age? The history of the vo- 
cal art records numerous singers of both 
sexes who continued to sing publicly to 
great acclaim in their 60’s, 70’s, and some 
even in their 80’s. How did they do it? 
What was their secret? Is there a secret? 

No, it is no secret. It is, however, a 
dedicated task involving manifold ramifi- 
cations, one which, despite its importance, 
has rarely received the attention it war- 
rants; less during recent years than ever 
before. Most books published on voice and 
singing in the last few decades ignore it 
completely; in a few others it is accorded 
little more than a passing reference. On the 
other hand, the leading teachers of vocal 
production of the 17th and 18th centuries 
recognized the importance of vocal longev- 
ity and many valuable observations on the 
matter are scattered throughout their writ- 
ings. They also formulated rules which 
their pupils were exhorted to follow strictly 
during training and, subsequently during 
their professional careers. But instead of 
examining their ideas and instructions, and 
perhaps improving upon them, the tend- 
ency of late has been to disregard the sub- 
ject altogether. This negligence cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

The rubric of the old masters pertained 
in the first place to food, drink, exercise 
and bodily hygiene. The following, in con- 
densed form, are a few of the regulations 
they insisted upon their pupils observing. 

Singers should partake of light foods 

only. 

They should abstain from eating be- 

fore singing. 

Vegetables only should be eaten be- 

tween closely timed appearances, when 

following each other the same day that 

is, or the same evening, or between a 

performance on one day and another 

on the next. 

Eating of nuts was prohibited. 

Wines were permitted, but with def- 

inite restrictions. 
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Why are some singers able to 


retain their vocal ability until well up in 


years while others have tragically 


abbreviated careers? 


Here are interesting facts about this 


question which it would pay all vocal 


students to heed. 


The drinking of any but light wine was 

forbidden, and even these had to be 

diluted during the warm months. But 
during the winter months new wine 
unmixed with water was allowed. 

There was, too, a specific modification 

relating to old singers. Old singers 

were enjoined to drink undiluted wine 
both during winter and summer; but 
not to excess. 

The latter is interesting for two reasons. 
Obviously there were a large number of 
singers of advanced age appearing profes- 
sionally. It would be idle to deny that 
singers of advanced age would be engaged 
unless they were fit physically and still had 
good voices. Nor would a special concession 
be applied to them unless there were a 
sufficient number still active professionally. 
Secondly, among the writings of a well- 
known modern scientist who specialized in 
longevity the statement appears that, 
“Wine, dry wine, preferably Burgundy, is 
as beneficial to an aging person as milk 
to an infant.” The old masters of vocal pro- 
duction had empirically arrived at a con- 
clusion which is confirmed as a result of 
experimentation by a leading scientific re- 
search worker of our day, thus giving au- 
thority to their ideas in general on the 
preservation of the voice. 

The instructions on vinous beverages 
and nuts are indisputably sensible, but it 
must be noticed that spirituous liquors and 
beer are not mentioned. This does not mean 
they can be indulged with impunity. The 
fact is they were unknown in Italy at that 
time. If their use were as widespread as 
today there is no doubt at all that a stern 
injunction against the former would have 


been issued and moderate consumption of 
the latter counseled. 

In the matter of food our national dif- 
ferences and changes in eating habits over 
the years must be taken into account. The 
United States is diet conscious and none 
but gluttons are in real danger of over- 
eating. Furthermore, protein foods take the 
place of a great number of farinaceous 
products which formed the staple diet of 
the time and which had to be eaten in large 
quantities for anything like adequate nour- 
ishment. Behind the admonition to eat 
lightly was the knowledge that overloading 
the stomach is not only injurious to health 
in general but also detrimental to good 
breathing, a basic necessity to fine singing. 
This principle must be kept in mind. There- 
fore, thick soups and the supercaloric con- 
coctions with which we are plagued today, 
should be excluded from the singer’s diet. 
Both are inimical to good breathing. 

For the same reason singers should only 
moderately indulge our wide-spread habit 
of drinking water or milk during meals and 
our equally wide-spread habit of partaking 
excessively of water and soft drinks, usu- 
ally ice cold, between meals and during the 
warm months. Thick soups, bulky foods 
and excessive intake of liquids in any form 
are weights on the stomach and have the 
effect of distending it, weakening the 
respiratory muscles and cloying the respira- 
tory ducts and resonance chambers. 

No mention is made by the old masters 
of hay fever or the mysterious temporary 
affections of the nose, throat and chest 
which today we call allergies. Apparently 
these maladies were unknown, or they had 
quick cures for (Continued on Page 48) 
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a Reviewed by 
PAUL N. ELBIN 


High-Fidelity Notes 


USIC LOVERS are properly grateful 
for the revolution in record-making 
in the past five years. High-fidelity, long- 
playing records give us music as the com- 
posers intended. Moreover we get more 
recorded music per dollar than ever before. 
But there are some details that bother 
us, and possibly ETUDE is the means to 
arouse the clan. The increasing number of 
brands is one thing that worries us. While 
we realize that competition is the life of 
trade and that competition is largely re- 
sponsible for improvements in records, the 
multiplicity of record names has become 
downright confusing. 

For example, there are fifteen different 
LP choices for Haydn’s “Surprise” sym- 
phony. Who knows which version to buy? 
Some are priced about 50% below others. 
Are these “economy” records technically 
and musically good? Who knows for sure? 

To complicate matters further, the big- 
gest record companies seem to be competing 
with themselves. In addition to their famil- 
iar Masterworks and Red Seal labels, 
Columbia and RCA Victor regularly release 
classical LP records under such labels as 
Bluebird, Entré, Camden, Epic, and “His 
Master’s Voice.” Very few dealers attempt 
to stock all these labels. 

The envelope that holds the LP record 
does more than house and protect the disc. 
All companies use the envelope for program 
notes. But companies should remember that 
the envelope serves also as the printed 
program. Why don’t all companies adopt 
the practice of listing in order, on the 
jacket, titles, movements, artists, band by 
band? While a speed of 3314 revolutions 
a minute is not very fast, reading a musical 
program from a disc revolving at that speed 


is apt to make any music lover slightly 
dizzy. 

Here’s another thing all companies 
should consider. Record collectors like the 
idea of printing on the backbone of the 
jacket the composer, title, and artist for the 
record within. Victor, Columbia and a few 
others do this now. The practice is so in- 
expensive for the companies and so helpful 
to buyers that every company might well 
follow suit. Another helpful scheme is 
Columbia’s new policy of printing on each 
record holder, the date of the recording 
session. Knowing whether the performance 
is early, middle, or late Flagstad is often 
useful to the listener. 

Record buyers who belong to the high 
fidelity fraternity welcome the growing 
tendency to accomplish high fidelity ob- 
jectives within the framework of sound 
musical values. By this time we'd rather 
not hear the tinkle of the triangle than to 
have it reproduced louder than the whole 
string section. 

Hi-fi enthusiasts unanimously wish rec- 
ord makers would try harder to get some 
kind of agreement about recording curve 
characteristics. There are far too many at 
present for genuine hi-fi to become a com- 
mon pleasure for music lovers. What’s been 
done in the past can’t be undone, of course, 
but is it too much to ask that all LP’s in the 
future be made according to approximately 
the same curve? 

Until this utopia is reached, it is not un- 
reasonable to ask that each record holder 
contain a simple statement that the disc 
inside calls for NARTB, AES, FFRR or 
some other of the ten or more kinds of 
equalization. The biggest companies should 
follow this practice as faithfully as the 
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small, since many of their foreign records 
do not follow their own domestic recording 
practices. 

Finally, may we music lovers dare wish 
for cheaper quality discs? Prices are all 
mixed up; perhaps the time has arrived to 
try for some stability by lowening top 
prices. All of us would buy more records 
if we could be sure of getting top quality 
at prices now quoted for doubtful quality. 
Maybe this is impossible, but record makers 
may be sure every decrease in price will 
bring an increase in sales, 


Brahms: Piano Concerto No. I in D Minor, 
Op. 15 ; 

Now and then a record comes along that 
strikes you as being about as good as it 
can be. Such a recording is this new 
Brahms disc featuring Clifford Curzon as 
soloist with the Concertgebouw Orchestra 
of Amsterdam conducted by Eduard van 
Beinum. The sublime adagio is masterfully 
realized, and the long, difficult first move- 
ment achieves a unity not often felt. The 


_ solidity of the recorded tone is as artistic 


in its way as the understanding revealed by 
the musicians. (London 850) 
(Continued on page 64) 
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Contests 


and 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA DEPARTMENT 


Adjudicators 


PRINGTIME is with us once again. To 

many, April brings the song of the 
robin, warm sunshine, gardens, budding of 
trees and many other wonders of Mother 
Nature; to the school musician and _ his 
conductor, springtime ushers in the most 
important program of the year, namely, the 
Annual Music Contests. 

During the next few weeks many thou- 
sands of students throughout the breadth 
of this great land will travel hundreds of 
thousands of miles to participate in various 
district and state solo, ensemble, band, 
orchestra and choral contests. 

They will journey from the smallest of 
hamlets to the largest of cities, from the 
plains of Texas to the hills of New Hamp- 
shire, from the bayous of the southland to 
the Rockies of Colorado; everywhere we 
will find our musical youth wending their 
way to contest centers. Here they will meet 
in competition with their young musical 
colleagues, and will be given ample oppor- 
tunity to prove that training in music is 
valuable in the development of sportsman- 
ship and fair play. They will learn to live 
with their opponents, work with them, play 
with them. Here they will learn to take 
criticism, to evaluate their abilities, learn to 
take defeat gracefully and win “humbly.” 

That these “competition festivals,” as 
they have come to be known, are regarded 
as highly important adjuncts to our total 
education programs is evident by the ever 
constant increase in the number of partici- 
pants seeking this self-evaluation in the 
festivals throughout our country. 

Perhaps no other single motivating force 
of our school music program has been so 
responsible for the generating of interest, 
enthusiasm and group participation as has 
the school music contest movement. Cer- 
tainly these annual tests of individual and 
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group achievement have done more than any 
other medium to stimulate the study and 
practice of music in the lives of our youth. 

The democratizing influence of these 
annual events has resulted in nationwide 
appreciation and understanding of the fact 
that participation in these contests brings 
about an individual and collective develop- 
ment of pride, responsibility, assurance, 
self-expression, courage and appreciation 
that cannot be achieved in any other phase 
of our music education program. 

Many of the excellent results and_by- 
products of the contests are manifested in 
other areas of school and post-school life; 
but obviously the major benefits are those 
which come from the individual’s musical 
experiences, his understanding of the art 
of music and his association with his fellow 
students in the recreation of the musical 
score; as well as his contribution to the 
life of his community through all of his 
musical endeavors. 

During the past twenty-five years fre- 
quent reference has been made to the values 
accruing from the varied experiences af- 
forded students of music in our schools and 
especially in reference to their preparation 
for and participation in the annual music 
contests. Certainly today finds no need for 
further evidence as to the merits and values 
of such contests, particularly in relation to 
character-building, appreciation of and 
consideration for the achievement of com- 
petitors. No teacher, conductor or admin- 
istrator need be further convinced of the 
advantages and lessons to be learned from 
such participation; nor of the serious and 
effective study made by the contestants of 
the repertory at hand. 

The future success of our competition- 
festival rests upon three main sources, 
namely (a) the administrator—his sympa- 


thetic support and understanding of the 
various problems directly concerned with 
the function of this tremendous program, 

(b) The contest management, i.e. the 
music educator himself—his objectives, 


philosophy, his administrative-organiza- 
tional abilities, and the degree of efficiency 
with which he is able to manage and admin- 
ister problems of his district and state band, 
orchestra and vocal association. 

(c) The adjudicator—the jurist—the 
umpire—the person upon whose very deci- 
sion depends so many things. Here is the 
focal point of agreement or dissension, 
Upon his shoulders rests the responsibility 
of teaching the participants many valuable 
lessons so vital to their ultimate progress 
and goals; upon his decisions many con- 
tests end in a blaze of glory or simply in a 
blaze of disappointment which simmers to 
a faint spark and thence to total darkness. 

Music contests properly conducted are 
but a “means to an end” rather than the 
“end” itself. If this is true, then every par- 
ticipant, including the administrator, Board 
of Education, the community, faculty, con- 
ductor and student must understand 
thoroughly all objectives, problems and 
phases of the contest; from the first day of 
active preparation to the final note of the 
contest proper. 

Everyone must be led to understand that 
the primary purpose of the contest is not 
to “pick a winner” but a means for “pacing 
the road to excellency;” and unlike other 
forms of competition, our present rating 
system recognizes no winner and no loser— 
but rather various degrees of accomplish- 
ment and standards of achievement. In short 
—the participant is competing with and 
against himself and standards of achieve- 
ment as conceived by his own teacher and 
conductor. (Continued on Page 59) 
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Here is the 
second section of a 
scholarly discussion, 


begun last month, on 


The use of the Hates 


Bach playing for Frederick the Great 
oe " aut 


tn the Works 6 SF A Such 


Part 2 


N STUDYING Bach’s works, one is im- 

pressed with the fact, not that he was 
limited to this or that player for the per- 
formance, but rather that he was impelled 
by the eternal fitness of things to use the 
combination which he selected. In those 
days it is a well known fact that each instru- 
mentalist could play on several instruments. 
In order to join a musicians’ guild, the 
player had to show and prove his skill on 
at least three or four instruments. 

We must also keep in mind, that, with 
the exception of the violin family, the 
instruments used by Bach had not reached 
their. present state of perfection and hence 
were, in a way, somewhat more limited. On 
the other hand, certain qualities of tone, 
such as we will consider later in relation to 
the. flute, were better adapted to realize 
their objectives than the modern form of 
the instrument would have been. It would 
present much of interest to go into detail 
concerning these differences, such as the 


trumpet without valves, which could pro- 


duce the notes of the scale only in the upper 
registers and which consequently was lim- 
ited for use by Bach to this high register 
for the greater part. Mention of a few 
instruments whose characteristics were 
especially different and the use of which 
was abandoned in the classical orchestra, 
should be of interest. 

In this category is the viola da Gamba, 


which is a six string instrument of the 
viole family. Its tone was softer and more 
plaintive than the instrument which sup- 
planted it, the violoncello. Bach used it fre- 
quently in his pre-Leipzig period and after 
that time in his St. John Passion, Aeolus, 
Trauer Ode, the St. Matthew Passion and 
Cantata No. 76. Its use and function may 
be noted in the familiar St. Matthew and 
St. John Passions, where the reflection of 
the deep suffering of Christ on the Cross 
is the emotion which may best be inter- 
preted by the medium of this instrument. 
These include such deep sentiments as “It 
is finished” and “Come, blessed Cross.” 
The spirituality which fills these numbers 
is so enhanced by the use of the viola da 
Gamba, that no one who possesses a definite 
sense of musical discrimination can fail 
to recognize the contribution which this 
instrument makes to the total expression. 
Bach’s use of voices and instruments was 
a continual striving to portray what he 
had experienced within himself. In this 
manner he spiritualized the technical means, 
whether they covered the construction of 
his melodic lines or the whole form in 
which the composition was cast. 

Space will not allow, but it would be in- 
tensely interesting to go into the functions 
and characteristics of every instrument as 


_ Bach used-them.: His: love for the viola, 


which he expressed as being in the very 
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center of things, influenced his use of this 
instrument as is shown in his frequent 
dividing of the violas, while in Cantata No. 
18 he makes use. of four violas in com- 
bination with two “Blockfléten” and con- 
tinuo. This is an instance of his selection 
of appropriate instruments. Any violinist 
could have managed the violin had it been 
desired. The selection was made because 
of the inner spiritual relationship of the 
text, which called for this milder combina- 
tion as being more appropriate in the opin- 
ion of the composer. 

The viola d’amore stood in about the 
same relation to the viola as the viola da 
Gamba did to the violoncello. Once heard, 
no one could possibly forget the haunting 
and tender combination of two violas 
d’amore with liuto and organo e continuo 
in the bass arioso from the St. John Pas- 
sion. Bach was no doubt moved to this most 
tender musical conception by the very sug- 
gestive work “Himmelschliisselblume.” In 
the English translation the word “primrose” 
awakens in us no more sentiment than 
would any’ other beautiful spring flower, 
but in the German, the literal translation 
of which is “Key-to-Heaven-Flower,” the 
connotation to Bach influenced him to enter 
deeply into this meaning in connection with 
the rest of the text. The two obbligati 
by the violas d’amore in the tenor aria 


which follows (Continwed on Page 51) 
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A Judge’s Dilemma 


Some frustrating observations 


by an audition’s adjudicator 


ie EIGHTEEN YEARS this department 
has seen significant changes in ways 
and methods, and in teaching and stand- 
ards of piano instruction. We have been 
delighted by what we have witnessed 
throughout the United States—a fine, 
steady upswing in piano teaching compe- 
tence. But now, along comes a judge who 
makes some distressing observations after 
having listened to one thousand students in 
auditions over the land. This judge is a 
woman of first-rate training, experience 
and taste; so after we hear her it might be 
well for us to do something more than Tsk! 
Tsking!! with mournfully shaking heads. 

Here are some of the conditions she met: 

1. Of the thousand students, none looked 
away from their hands or from the piano 
as they played ... Nor did they make mu- 
sic joyfully . . . Eyes glued to keyboard... 
grim sink-or-swim approach. When the 
judge spoke to the teachers about this, none 
had heard of practicing and playing in this 
“no looking” way, freed from the horrible 
glue-eye habit. 

What is the matter with teachers? Even 
when they go to a cafe or dance hall, do 
they see pianists staring and glaring at 
their keyboards? Have they never watched 
artists like Artur Rubinstein lift up the 
audience with their irresistible rhythm as 
they play, giving practically no attention 
to their hands? 

If you do not teach “playing without 
looking” right from the first lesson, you 
are not a good teacher . . . It is an absolute 
essential for joyous, free performance. 

2. Almost no student could play isolated 
chords or chord groups confidently, color- 
fully and well. 

Chord clusters are the basis of rich piano 
playing; yet, how many of your students 
could go now to the piano and play chord 
sequences or even a single chord all over 
the keyboard? Here’s a test . . . Can they 
play these elementary ups-and-downs well? 

Note: Play all chords 2 octaves apart for 
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better body balance. Play the chords in 
several keys (a) softly and slowly (b) 
brilliantly and faster (c) first, looking at 
keyboard (d) then not looking ever after 
you play the first chord of each series. 

How many teachers can do this “right 
off the bat?” If you can’t, you’d better 
remedy it at once. 

3. Not one of the pupils had adequate 
experience in skip flipping (sliding in- 
stantaneously and swiftly) from one spot 
on the keyboard to another. 

No, most teachers don’t know how to do 
this themselves, therefore they don’t teach 
it. And thereby they neglect another indis- 
pensable element of good playing. 

Get your own skip-flip technique so se- 
cure that you can teach it authoritatively. 
Students who do not possess this technic 
seldom make facile swift players . . . They 
are the ones that fall by the roadside in 
their second or third year of piano lessons. 
And, note well, this failure can only be laid 
to the teacher. 

4. No player had richness, skill and sup- 
port from the left hand. It just “drug” 
along! 

What does this mean? It indicates that 
teachers have not established the routine 
of constant single handed practice—a seri- 
ous fault with advanced players as well as 
early graders. Even later when a piece has 
been learned well, there should be some 
one handed practice every day. Only by 
this method can the player keep his 
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listening ears and controlled fingers intact. 

5. Almost no pupil could play any sort of 
staccato except the punch or plunk kind. 

In other words, not only had there been 
no training in non-legato and portamento 
playing, but the various kinds of staccato 
had not been studied, All artists are ex- 
pert in brushed hand, plucked finger tip, 
arm-drip staccato and many others. Stac- 
cato is very seldom the super-short, whacked 
kind, but more often a longer-held half, 
quarter or three-quarters staccato; or a 
staccato not even separated from the notes 
before or after, but played with a slightly 
plucked touch with damper pedal . . . Stac- 
cato is often qualitative rather than quan- 
titative. : 

So, if you don’t teach varied, beautiful 
staccato touches, you'd better start now! 

6. Almost no student played softly beau- 
tifully ? 

Why? Because their teachers haven’t 
given them the conception of or feeling for 
softness. Almost all early grade pupils play 
everything dully mf; and their efforts at 


“dynamic expression are hopeless . . . Do 


you know what I’ve found to be the best 
way to bring up piano beginners to a sen- 
sitive feeling for expression? For several 
of the first months I require them to play 
everything very softly. They must practice 
softly; they know and use only one “ex- 
pression” —piano. Through playing all 
their pieces quietly they develop a fine feel- 
ing of softness, besides sliding effortlessly 
into the habit of playing with easy relaxa- 
tion and concentration. | am very hard- 
boiled about persisting in this early “soft- 
ness only” program. Every student in the 
class must play softly always. (It helps 
reading very much also!) But be sure their 
softness is true piano, not just a dull thud. 

Naturally I give them chord exercises or 
a piece once in a while requiring louder 
expression; but I always let them find the 
proper sound dynamics to achieve the nec- 
essary contrast (Continued on Page 49) 
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MEMORIZING AIDS 


For memory retention of a piece after it 
has been memorized and when I play it 
“in my mind” (so to speak) away from the 
piano, I first play it by mentally “seeing” 
the printed notes on the page, first one hand, 
then the other, then both together. I con- 
tinue by mentally “seeing” the keyboard of 
a piano and my hands on it as they play 
the different notes. My question is this: in 
playing over a piece in my mind, is it neces- 
sary to do as I have described above, or is 
there some way of mentally “playing” the 
piece away from the piano? Your answer 
to this question will be most gratefully 
received. R. M. C., Texas 


I have often written about musical mem- 
ory—please turn back to my article “Musi- 
cal Memory: Why, When, and Where” in 
the issue of May 1938, and to the para- 
graph “Memorize Quickly,” April 1947— 
and I always emphasize the fact that there 
cannot be any standard method of com- 
mitting music to memory. Each person has 
his or her own way and what suits one may 
not suit the other at all. Personally I believe 
in “repetition” as a fundamental principle 
because it is what we call “mechanical 
memory.” It should be coupled with an- 
alysis, with a knowledge of form and con- 
struction in a piece, with a thorough grasp- 
ing of the harmonic structure or the march 
of the different parts. Then any additional 
aid, such as visualizing, can be used. It 
amounts to the mixing of various ingred- 
ients in the way most suitable to individual 
inclination. 

I cannot answer your question specifi- 
cally because personally I could never 
memorize that way, though I can “hear” a 
piece mentally and perfectly, away from the 
piano. But the method you describe is 
probably all right for you. 

May I suggest that you read James 
Francis Cooke’s book, “How to Memorize 
Music.” It is highly interesting and I feel 
sure the different opinions expressed will 
prove very helpful in your case. 


THE RIGHT COUNT 


Recently a pupil came to me, whose par- 
ents had moved from another city. The 
child is all confused—and I am, too—for 
she tells me that what I call the first line in 
the bass was called the fifth line by her 
previous teacher who said that such was 
the modern way to teach it. 1 was taught to 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, Mus. 


on Bach, awards and grading, and other 


matters pertinent to teachers. 


count the lines upward in both staves alike, 
and I read up-to-date theory books, but, I 
see nothing to verify a change. Will you 
please let me know which is the accepted 
way. 


(Mrs.) R. B., Arkansas 


Your way of counting the lines is abso- 
lutely correct. I was taught the same way 
at the Paris Conservatory where the same 
method continues to be used in the solfeg- 
gio classes. I have also checked up in the 
latest edition of the Harvard Dictionary of 
Music (1945) and you can convey to your 
pupil the following, which I found on page 
158: 

“The G clef, also called violin clef—or 
treble clef—is used on the second line of 
the staff; it indicates that the note on the 


second line is G.” 


“The F clef, also called bass clef, is used 
on the fourth line; it indicates that the note 
written on the fourth line is F.” 

That is perfectly clear and it will relieve 
your confusion. You can also explain to 
your pupil that there are no two staves, 
and consequently no two ways of counting 
the lines. There is only one staff and it is the 
position of various clefs on this staff which 
makes the difference. Invariably, the lines 
must be counted upward, 1-2-3-4-5. 

It is possible, however, that someone is 
wanting to be different at all cost and has 
produced some new crackpot theory text 
book. Should this be the case, pay no at- 
tention to it and continue to abide by the 
accepted method which is yours. 


CHOPIN ON BACH: 


“Play Bach’s Preludes and Fugues every 


Doc. 


discusses memory aids, staff lines, Chopin 


ROUNDTABLE 


day. This is the highest and best school; no 
one will ever create a more ideal one. If 
you have plenty of time, memorize Bach; 
only by memorizing a work does one be- 
come able to play it perfectly. Without 
Bach you cannot have freedom in the fin- 
gers, nor a clear and beautiful tone. With- 
out Bach there is no true pianist. A pianist 
who doesn’t recognize Bach is a bungler 
and a charlatan. Bach will never become 
old. His works are structured like those 
ideally conceived geometric figures in 
which everything is in its proper place and 
not a line is superfluous. When I play an- 
other composer’s works, I often think that 
I would have solved or written this or that 
point in a different way. But when I play 
Bach I never think like this. Everything 
he does is perfect; it is not even possible to 
imagine it otherwise, and the slightest 
change would spoil everything.” 

Marvelous judgment indeed, which ought 
to give additional momentum to the great 
revival of Bach appreciation experienced 
all over the country for the past two de- 
cades. Let’s repeat: at all grades of pianistic 
education Bach is indispensable. Later on 
and throughout life it is indispensable. 
Liszt played six Preludes and Fugues every 
day, “in order to keep himself on the alert.” 
Let everyone do the same, and have the In- 
ventions or the Clavicord as a permanent 
feature on the piano rack. 


AWARDS AND GRADING 


What do you think of giving awards in a 
recital? How many awards should I give 
and how shall I grade each pupil, etc. 
Should I grade each lesson as a whole, or 
split it up and (Continued on Page 63) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster's New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 


MORE ABOUT THE KEY OF MALAGUENA 


This department has received several let- 
ters about the composition called “Mala- 
guena.” There seems to be considerable 
difference of opinion about its key, and as 
a further contribution to getting at the root 
of the matter I am glad to print an excerpt 
from a letter written by the well-known 
musicologist, Julius Gold. 


K. G. 


“In brief, the piece in question is in the 
Phrygian mode, one of the three ecclesias- 
tical or medieval minor modes, here trans- 
posed . . . a minor third lower than its 
original pitch. Settings in this mode require 
a signature of one sharp less or one flat 
more than modern minor. Lecuona’s use of 
four sharps was a mere concession to our 
understanding of modern minor. This is 
explained by the fact that he wrote the piece 
for popular consumption; and what could 
the benighted populace make of a piece 
presumably in C-sharp minor and with only 
three sharps in the signature!” 


J. G., California 
ABOUT MUSIC THERAPHY 


I am a nurse with a college background 
but am also interested in music. So I am 
wondering about the status of this new 
field, and where one may go to prepare 
one’s self for it. Will you give me some in- 
formation? 


—M. V. L., lowa 


I actually know very little about music 
therapy, but I think this is the story of 
recent developments. Of course, music has 
always been supposed to have a beneficial 
effect on sick people, especially on those 
who were emotionally upset. But about 25 
or 30 years ago a number of people in this 
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Melcher, Oberlin College. 


country became interested in music as a 
cure, or at least as a palliative. They used 
music of various moods, mostly by means 
of phonograph records, to induce beneficial 
changes in ill or mentally upset patients. 
A few had the wit to get mental patients 
interested in producing music themselves— 
singing, playing percussion instruments 
while the teacher played the piano, in some 
cases helping the patients themselves to 
learn to play the piano or some other in- 
strument. This often seemed to have a very 
beneficial effect so various music schools 
began to set up courses in Music Therapy. 
Some of these are still in operation, but I 
have no list of them. Today the best thought 
on the matter seems to be that a Music 
Therapist must be thoroughly trained as a 
physician in addition to his musical skill 
and knowledge, so a course in Music Ther- 
apy is about as long as the usual course 
required of doctors before they are allowed 
to practice. You no doubt would be inter- 
ested in an article on music therapy which 
appeared in the August 1953 issue of 
ETUDE. 

K. G. 


HOW TO PLAY A SCARLATTI TRILL 
Will you please tell me how to play 
the following trills from measure 17 of 
Scarlatti’s Sonata in A major (L. 345)? 
Similar trills appear in measures 18, 25, 
and 26. 
Ex.1 


a 


—Mrs. E. C. B., Arkansas 


It is practically impossible to give 
any hard and fast rules for the perform- 
ance of ornaments in Baroque music. Al- 


though there are certain basic ways of per- 
forming the various ornaments, they are 
all improvisatory in nature and the exact 
method of their production varies under 
different conditions. 

No ornament of any sort occurs at this 
place in the original Scarlatti, and several 
modern editions show nothing here. So it 
would be perfectly correct to play the pas- 
sage completely unadorned. But the fact 
that Scarlatti wrote no ornament here does 
not mean that one must not be played. It is 
well known that performers of that time 
often added various ornaments of their own. 

I believe that it is traditional to play an 
inverted mordent at this place, as shown in 
a) below. If, however, this proves too diffi- 
cult to perform clearly at the tempo of this 
composition, it might be shortened as 
shown in b) 


J eevecae tee 
(= 


Whatever method of performance is 
chosen for one measure must, of course, 
be followed in the other measures. 


—R. A. M. 


GOOD TASTE IN CHURCH MUSIC 


I am a church organist, and I should 
like your opinion as to the propriety of 
using secular songs such as, Where’er You 
Walk, and The Sunshine of Your Smile, in 
a regular church service. 


—Mrs. C. L. H., Mass. 


Secular music has often been used in 
church services, and even in the Catholic 
church, which is (Continued on Page 53) 
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ORGANIST’S PAGE 


When “‘shopping around” for 


used items of any kind, 


whether they are automobiles or 


_pipe organs, it is wise to 


Beware of Bargains 


by ALEXANDER McCURDY 


war is a bargain? Not necessarily 
something that sells at the lowest price. 
No doubt there are bargains in used auto- 
mobiles, as when someone is trading in a 
well-kept car on a newer model. The trouble 
is that for every transaction of this sort 
there are a dozen in which the buyer stands 
to lose everything except his back molars. 

All of us have heard horrid stories of 
transmissions filled with oatmeal instead 
of lubricating oil, designed to muffle the 
noise of clashing gears until the hapless 
purchaser is safely down the street; of 
cracked cylinder heads, burned-out bear- 
ings, wrecked and badly welded chassis 
frame members which give way at the most 
inopportune moment—usually twenty miles 
from home in a pouring rain. 

Fortunately all these matters are common 
knowledge. The motto seems to be: Let the 
buyer beware; and let him, if possible, take 
along an expert who knows good from bad. 

Yet, vestrymen and members of music 
committees who would never be taken in 
by an automobile with one of its forward 
gearspeeds missing seem unable to resist 
the siren song of a second-hand pipe organ 
offered for sale as a “bargain.” 

There are many such on the market to- 
day, usually accompanied by a high-pres- 
sure sales talk regarding the vast savings 
which will accrue if one buys this or that 
second-hand instrument. 

It is true that there are bargains to be 
had. There is in itself nothing wrong with 
using second-hand organ pipes. Essentially 
an organ pipe is simplicity itself{—a metal 
cylinder or hollow wooden structure through 
which air is blown to produce a musical 
sound. If one is careful to have it tuned 
occasionally and not to let it get rained on, 
such a pipe is capable of doing good work 
ten, twenty, or a hundred years from now. 

A pipe through which air is blown seems 
to offer few complications. But how is the 
air supplied? Any experienced builder can 


Dr. Alexander McCurdy 


make your hair stand on end with stories 
of leaking wind-chests and faulty consoles. 
Moreover, every properly built organ is 
“voiced” by an expert to make sure that 


the tone of any given pipe matches the rest 


of the instrument. Putting an instrument 
together is more complex than simply tak- 
ing pipes out of one organ and sticking 
them into another. 

Nevertheless this can be done if the 
builder knows what he is doing. There is 
nothing wrong with using old pipes; there 
is nothing wrong with using old chests; 
there are consoles which can be repaired 
and made to work satisfactorily for years 
to come. I am sure that every major organ 
builder at some time or other has rebuilt 
a smaller, older instrument, incorporating 
pipes from the old installation along with 
his new work. If a first-class builder has 
been retained for the job, he will use only 
the better parts of the old instrument and 
will see to it that they work satisfactorily. 


He cannot allow work to be done that will 
ruin his reputation. 

Somewhat different is the case of the 
minister who wrote that his church was 
considering buying a two-manual organ 
with nine stops, and that it was a bargain 
compared to a new organ. At the price he 
mentioned it certainly was. 

Further inquiry revealed that the instru- 
ment was in storage, hence could not be 
heard. The builder’s proposals for moving 
and installation were very vague. So were 
the specifications for the instrument, which 
had originally been made by a good builder 
and was said to be “about 15 years old.” 

It was suggested that the minister con- 
sult the original builder for further data. 
This revealed that the organ had been built, 
not 15 years ago, but in 1910; that it had 
originally been a three-manual instrument; 
and that when last heard of by the builder 
it had been in an auditorium in New York 
City. 

Later, the minister found, the instrument 


‘had been split up into three smaller units, 


connected to three patched-up two-manual 
consoles. It was one of these three worn- 
out units which had been offered for sale 
as a “bargain.” 

Now all the foregoing does not mean that 
this particular fragment of an organ could 
not be made into a fairly serviceable instru- 
ment. If one wished to spend the necessary 
time and money it would be possible; but 
not at the bargain price quoted. The minis- 
ter and his board now are glad to have 
looked into the matter carefully. If the ex- 
pected bargain did not materialize, on the 
other hand they escaped being saddled with 
a wretched, worn-out instrument which 
would have been a constant source of ex- 
pense and possibly more costly than a new 
one in the long run. 

Another church, however, bought a 
second-hand organ sight unseen. The speci- 
fications did not look very interesting; but 
they were dealing with a trusted organ- 
builder. The church organist himself is an 
enthusiastic amateur organ-builder as well 
as a very good organist. When the second- 
hand instrument arrived, organist and 
builder reconstructed it to fit the acoustics 
of the church. They changed pipes around, 
added a mixture or two, sent some of the 
reeds back to the factory and had them 
revoiced on the machine by an artist, al- 
ways seeking for a combination of tones 
best suited for their particular building. 
They also rebuilt the console, doing over 
the combination action and putting in new ~ 
parts wherever needed. 

The result is anything but a patchwork 
job. It is ideally suited to the church 
and will give a satisfactory performance 
for years to come. - 

In these columns we have emphasized 
again and again the (Continued on Page 58) 
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How to Teach Harmonics 


by HAROLD BERKLEY 


“I have had so much benefit from your 
pages in the ETUDE during the last few 
years, that I feel I must ask you a ques- 
tion... . How does one go about teaching 
harmonics to a pupil? ... My pupil has 
good fingers and plays up to the fifth posi- 
tion, but she can’t play harmonics. What 
should I do? ... : 

Miss A. R. M., Virginia 


The first and most important step in the 
learning of harmonics—and I assume you 
mean artificial harmonics—is to acquire 
the ability to play perfect fourths between 
the first and fourth fingers. Some such 


exercise as Ex. A will help in this. 
Ex.A 


Adagio 


&y ali 4 4 etc, 
When this exercise can be played accu- 
rately in tune, then comes the playing of 
actual harmonics. Teach them at first in 
the following manner (see Ex. B) : 
‘Ex. B 


(SSS 


The first and fourth fingers must grip the 
string firmly for the two quartet notes: 
but for the half note, while the first finger 
maintains a strong grip, the fourth finger 
must touch the string only very lightly. 
Your pupil will certainly find that in order 
to make the harmonic sound, the fourth 
finger must be very slightly higher than 
when it stopped the string firmly. The an- 
swer to this apparent paradox is that in 
gripping the string firmly, the finger 
spreads—and it is the outside edge of the 
finger that gives the sounded note; whereas 
in the playing of a harmonic it is the middle 
of the fingertip that touches the string. 

An artificial harmonic played by the 
first and fourth fingers produces a tone 
two octaves above the note stopped. Quite 
often, however, one has to play a harmonic 
with the first and third fingers at the in- 
terval of a major third, producing a tone 
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VIOLINIST’S FORUM 


The mastering of harmonics 


is a very important phase of violin teaching. 


Here are valuable hints for their study; also a 


question on Extension Fingering is answered. 


two octaves above the note touched by the 
third finger. 

So far as the left hand is concerned, 
the essentials for good performance are 
two: a firmly placed first finger, and a 
lightly but exactly placed third or fourth 
finger. This is one reason why harmonics 
are such good practice—they promote good 
intonation, Another reason is the sensi- 
tivity they require from the bow arm. 

Thus far we have considered only the re- 
sponsibilities of the left hand; those of 
the right hand are just as important. There 
are many players and teachers who over- 
look the fact that poor playing of harmonics 
is quite as often due to inadequate bow 
technique as it is to faults of the left 
hand. If the bow stroke is not well made, 
the harmonic will be a failure no matter 
how well the left hand may be doing its 
job. The bow must be drawn steadily and 
firmly, but not too lightly, and it must be 
drawn close to the bridge. If it is made 
some distance from the bridge, the har- 
monic will surely break. 

When staccato, “spark-like,” harmonics 
have to be played, they should be taken 
in the lower third of the bow, which should 
strike the string firmly for each note, near 
the bridge, and move very fast. It is ob- 
vious that the bow must leave the string 
after each stroke. 

In their place, harmonics can be eflec- 
tive, though an extended passage of them 
tends to become monotonous owing to the 
very limited range of expression that is 
possible. They are, however, extremely 
good practice for the development of both 
left- and right-hand technique. 


EXTENSION FINGERING 
“. . 1 have seen two references lately 
to what was called Extension Fingering. 
The name is new to me, though I try to 
keep abreast of the times, from a violinistic 
point of view. ... If you can explain what 
Extension Fingering is, [ll be greatly 
obliged to you. .. .” 
R. W. N., Connecticut 


Since the time of Corelli violinists have 


used the half-step extension (or stretch) 
of the fourth finger, and for most of that 
time they have also used the half-step 
backward extension of the first finger. A 
little later came the whole-step forward 
extension of the fourth finger—Locatelli 
was probably the first to use it—and there, 
in spite of Paganini, matters rested for 
many years: 

It is really within the last thirty-five 
years that violinists have come to realize 
that the second and third fingers are also 
capable of being extended—and this is the 
true core of Extension Fingering. Some of 
Kreisler’s “unorthodox” fingerings helped 
very much to spread the idea widely. It is, 
indeed, one of the most important bases of 
the modern left-hand technique. Its chief 
virtue is that it eliminates many shifts, thus 
materially aiding digital clarity. 

Extension Fingering is a technique difh- 
cult to describe in a few words. Essentially 
it consists of fingering in one position while 
the hand remains in the position below or 
above, as in Ex. C. Sometimes the whole 
hand moves as soon as the extension is 
made, as in Exs. D and E. But a few exam- 
ples with comments will make the principle 
more clear than paragraphs of description. 
The crosses indicate Extension Fingering. 


Ex. C: Kreutzer Etude in B-flat, No. 30 
Bx. C auies 


2 ar fo 
ar lA rege 


If the F on the third beat is taken with 
the third finger, as is usually indicated, 
the stretch to the B-flat is difficult. But 
with the fingering given in the example 
the stretch can be easily made. The first 
finger should be held down on the D. The 
use of Extension fingering often makes an 
awkward stretch quite easy. 

Ex. D: from the Beethoven Concerto, Ist 
movement 


The usual shift for this passage is with 


‘the first finger from A to D—a wide shift. 


The fingering indicated in the example 
not only sounds (Continued on Page 62) 
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on Warren and Ezio Pinza in a recording session 


Robert Merrill at the mike 


Pianist Byron Janis 
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We take a look at the intricate details 


necessary to produce a modern recording— 


whether it be a popular song or a symphony 


by Rose Heylbut 


HE TREMENDOUS increase in record 

sales, during the past few years, has 
brought with it a proportionately increased 
interest in the ways and means of record- 
ing. You carry home a fine, shiny new 
disc; what has been happening to it before 
you get it there? What significance to you 
lies behind trade terms like LP—Hi Fi— 
variable pitch? Does listening to records 
carry advantages (or disadvantages) over 
hearing broadcasts? Are records a business 
or an art? 

Record making falls into the categories 
of art, science, and big business, all fol- 
lowed through with stop watch, hair-split- 
ting precision. The mechanics, but not the 
method, vary according to whether records 
are “plain,” long-playing, or high-fidelity. 
The method, but not the mechanics, vary 
according to whether the music reproduced 
is classical or popular. 

The field of classical music recording is 
somewhat simplified by the fact that the 
works themselves are time-tested, their 
“plugging” having been done, outside the 
disc manufacturer’s bailiwick, on concert 
stages. The chief problem is to assemble 


Freddy Martin in action before the mike f 


Back: of the Scenes 
at a Recording Session 


worthy and attractive artists presenting 
worthy and attractive selections. 

The most extensive and expensive single 
project that a recording company can un- 
dertake is the full-length opera, given in 
its entirety as it would be from the stage, 
and performed by artists of the calibre to 
lure patrons into an opera-house. RCA Vic- 
tor, a pioneer in this, as in most recording 
fields, has been setting up this herculean 
project on an average of once every six 
months, in its studio in New York City. 

The recording of “Il Trovatore,” for 
example, began with the selection of a 
notable cast, and the planning of recording 
schedules for times of year, days, and hours 
when all should be available. The principals, 
all noted for their Metropolitan Opera per- 
formances in the same réles are Jussi 
Bjoerling, Zinka Milanov, Leonard Warren, 
Fedora Barbieri, and Nicola Moscona, with 
Renato Cellini conducting the RCA Victor 
Symphony, and Robert Shaw directing the 
Robert Shaw Chorale. 

Opera recordings, made without costumes 
or audience, begin in the morning and 
go on throughout (Continued on Page 56) 


Eddie Fisher in a characteristic pose 


Little Fugue 


Miaskovsky, contemporary Russian, has produced a prodigious amountof work. This fugato presents no new musical or technical 
problems, being thoroughly conservative in spirit and in the handling of the two voices. (Turn to page 3 for ashort biographi- 


cal sketch.)Grade 3 NICOLAS MIASKOVSKY, Op. 43, No.2 
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Allegretto (first part) 


from String Quartet No.8 in E minor (Rasumovsky) 


This‘ ‘transcription ‘(as well a8’the one that follows) will serve to introduce to Etude readers music which can only be heard ata 
string quartet concert or via radio or recordings. It is hoped that these excerpts from two chamber music works of incomparable 
beauty will awaken an appetite to get to know them at first hand in the way they were originally composed. Grade 4 
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Two Chorale Preludes 


on 
Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund 


Only gradually we have come to realize that prior to 1750, the death of J.S. Bach, there were also other composers whose work 
deserves our attention. These men also concerned themselves with the great tradition of German Protestant organ music which 
Bach brought to virtual completion—the chorale prelude. The art of Fischer and Scheidt, while not as rich and imaginative as 
Bach’s, is nevertheless considerable as the following examples demonstrate. The problem here is purely musical—to create a So- 
norous texture in which each voice and each entry is shaped and molded in keeping with the vocal principle inherent in the chorale 
melodies themselves. 
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WHAT I LEARNED 
SINGING IN COMPETITIONS 


(Continued from Page 10) 


a time, letting the strong abdominal 
muscles bear the full burden of sup- 
port. Since range is determined by 
the voice-box itself, however, and not 
by exercises, never sing higher than 
what feels comfortable. 

A big voice may also find difficul- 
ties in developing a good pianissimo. 
I worked on this problem by taking 
one good tone of my middle voice, 
attacking it normally, then spinning 
the tone, diminuendo, to a pianis- 
simo. Next, I attacked the same tone 
pianissimo and increased volume to 
normal. In the beginning, this was 
dificult—my voice seemed to stop 
short. Then I learned the trick of 
holding the breath in the back mus- 
cles, and letting it out just a bit at 
a time. After that, all went well! 

This brings up the great problem 
of the use of the breath ( which is 
quite different from taking in 
breath). The point is, that if you 
fill the lungs to their very fullest 
capacity, you may be unable to feed 
the breath out easily. Therefore. fill 
the lungs to their greatest usable 
capacity—that is, take in only as 
much air as is consistent with feed- 
ing it out again in vocalized tone. 
Taking halfbreaths is a dangerous 
habit, and so is the too tight over- 
filling of the lungs. The amount of 
singing breath required varies with 
each individual, depending upon 
build and voice. 

Again, breath-needs vary with the 
tones you have to sing. The higher 
the tone, the more support you need, 
because of the faster vibration. On 
the other hand, the lower the tone, 
the less diaphragmatic compression 
—hbut more breath must be fed to 
keep the tone going. Thus, you rea- 
son out your needs and budget your 
breath accordingly. 

A favorite topic of discussion 
‘among singers is the origin of tone 
coloring. Some believe that tonal 
color originates in the voice itself, 
‘and these singers do things with 
their tones. I don’t agree with this 
view. I believe that tone color origi- 
nates in the mind, and that the actual 
singing tone should be kept free of 
tricks of resonance which might 
cause problems. Always, I think, the 
voice should be used according to 
the principles of correct singing 
(free, forward, well projected tone) 
—while the color comes from think- 
ing of the effect you want to pro- 
duce. Tone lies in the voice; ‘color, 
in the imagination! 

Teday, my exercises consist of 
four favorite vocalises, which I prac- 
tice for about twenty minutes every 
day, regardless of circumstances. 
The first is a five-tone scale begin- 


ning on middle-C, sung on MEE for © 


four notes, on OH for the fifth, and 
on OH down again. The trick is to 
make the OH come out of the for- 
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ward MEE. I progress upwards by 
halftones to E in the treble, then 
back down again to middle-C, then 
all the way up to high-C. 

The second exercise begins on 
B-flat below treble-C, and takes a 
five-tone scale downwards on MEE. 
This time I go all the way down and 
back on MEE, and then repeat the 
exercise on OH. I progress down- 
ward to E below middle-C. 

My third pet drill (used by Schu- 
mann-Heink) begins on A _ below 
middle-C, and develops as a kind 
of arpeggio; sol, mi, do, sol; sol, fa, 
re, sol; sol, sol, mi, do, sol do. This 
drill sung with pure, forward tone, 
is excellent for developing evenness 
of scale, without break in range. I 
carry it up to high-A above middle-C. 

And finally, I work on flexibility 
—the real coloratura flexibility so 
vitally important to the alto voice. 
Again I begin on low A and sing a 
five-tone scale twice running on 
MEE; then go up an octave, scale- 
wise, changing to OH on the ninth 
tone, and back again on OH, doing 
all on one breath. In the higher 
range, I sing up to about high B, 
using OH both up and down. 

But drills alone won’t build a 
voice! The first requisite is sound 
physical health and resistance. It 
is wise to remember that the voice 
is, after all, a part of the physical 
organism and that it can’t stand up 
to the work demanded unless the 
entire body is in top condition. This 
means regular hours, a balanced 
diet, plenty of rest, fresh air, exer- 
cise—and play! Singers are general- 
ly advised against having too much 
fun, which, of course, is right; but 
it is also possible to have too little 
fun, to over-work, to burden the 
mind with worries about progress 
and the eareer. This isn’t good, 
either. Of course, a singer can’t 
shout out at football games, go to 
too many parties or talk too much! 
But wholesome play is another mat- 
ter, and it has a vital place in 
balanced living. I myself don’t 
smoke, although some singers tell 
me that they do. It is a good idea, 
especially at the start of a career, 
to budget one’s time into a sche- 
dule and to keep to it. 

And when your body is strong 
and your voice begins to flow as it 
should, get all the experience you 
can in singing before a_ public. 
Which brings me back to the point 
at which I began. There is, to my 
mind, no discipline quite so helpful 
as that of entering public competi- 
tions. If you win, so much the better 
for you; if you lose, you'll at least 
have the chance of being told why, 
by people who know—and that can 
go far towards building you up for 
a later winning! 


THE END 
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them, or the singers who scrupulous- 
ly practiced the regimen laid down 
by their masters were immune. How- 
ever, we suffer from them today, and 
the singer would be well advised to 
guard against them by adopting the 
prophylactic means set forth by the 
old masters and, if any should attack 
notwithstanding, to resort without 
delay to rapid remedies under expert 
medical direction. But in following 
such advice they should be careful 
not to succumb to hypochondriacal 
complexes. 

Naturally, smoking too was not 
mentioned. Madam Nicotine was un- 
known. Since then, tobacco has 
spread throughout the world and 
also must be taken into account. 
Some singers have smoked a great 
deal without apparent harmful ef- 
fects. Mario and Caruso, both great 
tenors, smoked incessantly; Mario 
cigars, Caruso cigarettes. But this 
does not mean that all singers may 
safely do the same. Some may; 
others should not smoke even a lit- 
tle. If smoking proves harmful, it 
should be abandoned. But it is bet- 
ter for all singers not to smoke at 
all, even those who feel no nocuous 
results. 

Although the rules referred to so 
far had in view primarily the health 
of the vocal cords and the vocal ap- 
paratus as a whole, there were {fur- 
ther rules bearing directly on the 
health and strength of the entire 
body. The old masters were not un- 
aware that health and strength en- 
genders a pervading sense of well- 
being and buoyancy which transmits 
itself to the voice, and that a healthy, 
strong person will, barring acci- 
dents, live longer with a greater 
chance of the voice surviving unim- 
paired. They therefore encouraged 
callisthenics and light physical rec- 
reation of all kinds, but warned 
against heavy sports and _ exercises. 

Neither were they indifferent to 
the importance of posture. Some of 
them even went so far as to prohibit 
their pupils sitting at desks for 
longer than specified periods. 

Of course, it may be too much to 
expect teachers of today to show 
pupils the door for negligence or 
contravention of rules aiming at 
vocal longevity. But the difference in 
attitude and degree of responsibility 
must be underscored. That the prac- 
tices of the old masters were, in very 
many cases, successful, cannot be 
doubted. The proof is to be found 
in the special regulations for the 
singers of advanced age. 

Naturally, these did not retain 
their voices merely by following the 
rules on food, drink, exercise, bodily 
hygiene and posture. An important 
contributing factor was their mastery 
of the elements of music. At an early 
age they were taught to read music 
and were given courses in ear-train- 
ing; their vocal lessons too, were 


conducted, in the main, a cappella, 
which increased their musical con- 
fidence. Later they were initiated 
into the structures of composition. 
In short, they underwent a thor- 
ough musical training. 

The importance of a mastery of 
the elements of music in relation to 
vocal health and longevity should 
be obvious. A violinist or cellist who 
is not a good musician and sure of 
his fingering, or a pianist who can- 
not read too well, is forced to spend 
much unnecessary time at becoming 
note perfect. In each case the process 
is fatiguing to the muscles involved 
and, in the long run, definitely debili- 
tating. In the same way, but more 
so, the singer who cannot read with 
facility, whose ear is not sure, and 
knows nought about music theory, 
will be compelled to go over the 
song or role to be learned again and 
again merely to get the notes right. 

Singers who can read well, who 
have a good ear, and are musically 
educated, are able to sing a score on 
sight, or after looking through’ it 
once or twice and going over it in 
their minds. They are also able to 
form their interpretative conceptions 
mentally by studying the score. Un- 
til it is clearly determined in the 
mind, they do not need to use the 
voice, thus saving superfluous strains 
on the vocal organ. 

A good musical education is, 
therefore, an important contributing 
factor towards vocal health and 
longevity. Musical certitude makes 
for a great degree of assurance in 
singing and of itself decreases ner- 
vous and muscular tensions to a 
large extent, even when the vocal 
production is not correct. Yet, al- 
though wisdom in eating, drinking, 
smoking, exercise and hygiene plus 
a good musical education are big 
steps towards achieving and presery- 
ing vocal health and longevity, there 
is still another indispensable re- 
quirement, an absolute and _ basic 
must—correct vocal production, with- 
out which their effectiveness is seri- 
ously undermined. 

This raises the question of what, 
or which, is correct vocal production. 
The question, put whichever way, is 
justified, for there is not a teacher 
today who does not believe, or seem 
to believe, that his or her teaching 
procedures (mostly all different and, 
in many cases, contradictory) end 
in correct vocal production. It is a 
confusing labyrinth. Yet, as in the 
ancient mythological story, the string 
which leads to the exit and light has 
not been lost. It has but to be fol- 
lowed. 

That string is the continuity of the 
great singers. Investigation reveals 
that each was taught by more or less 
similar procedures developed on an 
identical conception of the structure 
of the voice based on the natural 
physiological functioning of the vo- 
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cal cords during the act of phonation. 
Following this unbroken continuity 
conducts directly to the teachings of 
those very masters who devoted care- 
ful and laudable thought to the prob- 
lems of vocal health and longevity— 
the peerless teachers of the school 
of Bel Canto. 

Correct vocal production is per- 
haps the most important single factor 
in vocal health and longevity and yet, 
it cannot by itself secure the desired 
result. Only observance of the trium- 
virate, correct vocal production, a 
zood musical education and wide ad- 
herence to dietary, bodily and _ hy- 
sienic rules holds out the guarantee 
of vocal excellence: and the promise 


of vocal longevity. THE END 


A JUDGE'S DILEMMA 
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of piano and forte. 

You will find that once they have 
a true conception and control of soft- 
ness you will not need to worry about 
the other dynamics. 

7. Almost all the pedalling was 
bad. 

What can we do about this? First, 
force all practice to be done without 
damper pedal; second. get some new 
devices for teaching the use of the 
pedal. Most of those we use are 
dreary and impractical. Students al- 
ways resist them. For young begin- 
ners the best pedal introduction is 
Margaret Dee’s “Get Acquainted” 
book ... study it... use it. 

For advanced pianists a new very 
practical and fascinating pedal book 
has just been issued by K. U. Schna- 
bel (gifted son of Artur Schnabel). 
“Modern Technique of the Pedal” 

. This book is decidedly not for 
beginners; but more mature players 
will find it extremely helpful for 
pedal subtleties. 

8. Almost none of the players could 
count aloud. 

There’s no excuse for this. I’ve 
never taught a beginner of any age 
who resisted counting aloud if he was 
taught sensibly at the very first les- 
sons. How to do this? Ask the stu- 
dent to play a very short, simple 
exercise or portion of a melody with 
one hand while he “conducts” with 
the other in a laying-down figure 8 
pattern; as he does this he counts 
aloud, thus: 


Ex.2 Start here 
“One” “Two” 
“Three” “Four” 
Ex.3 


R.H. plays: L.H. conducts. 
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Then change: left hand plays, right 
hand conducts. The book, “Thinking 
Fingers” is excellent for developing 
counting aloud facility. 

9. Many of the youngsters were 
still using hopelessly old-fashioned 
method books. 

I don’t object to this if the old 
books contain lots of music and tech- 
nique. For example, I think the W. 
S. B. Mathews’ graded books are ex- 
cellent, because they give much good 
music, emphasize reading and learn- 
ing facility and are filled with pian- 
istic points of all kinds. Trouble with 
so many books of today is that they 
incline to economy and specialization 
of materials. They don’t encompass 
enough. There just aren’t enough 
notes in them! 

10. As to “interpretation,” the first 
element of good playing—the active- 
passive phrasing—was absent in all 
the one thousand pupils. 


in music without phrases that con- 
stantly inhale and exhale, vitalize 
and rest, aspire and fulfill. Early 
graders can be made as sensitive to 
this as more mature students, Phrase 
shapes entering and leaving the piano 
are formed by the essential combina- 
tions of give-and-take which the qual- 
ities of the pianist’s touch, dynamics 
and rhythmic flow bring to them. 


Ex.4 
Under the Linden Tree- Schubert 
Active 


ca 


es 


ae P —————— 
On Wings of Song- Mendelssohn 
Active 7 Passive ~~ 
ms. 


Prelude- ae 
7 Active —~ 


fee 


Clair de Lune- Debussy 


Active f 7 Passive™ 


Here are some simple examples of 
activity (first part of phrase) and 
passivity (second part). When they 
are played, the body moves gently 
in toward the instrument for the 
“active,” and away from it for the 
“passive” (see Ex. 4). 

All of which surely creates a di- 
lemma for a sincere, intelligent 
judge. What could she do about it? 

. Impossible to give a lesson to 
each player. (This is forbidden.) 
But the judge did what she could— 
discussed these problems sympatheti- 
cally with many of the students’ 
teachers, made recommendations of 
books, materials, methods, and wrote 
helpful letters later. Also, greatly 


daring, she has permitted her find- 
ings to be exposed. 

Let’s have some more down-to- 
earth facts from the adjudicators 
(horrible word—can’t we find an- 
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conduct. He did with conspicuous 
success. 

Still he could not decide what to 
do with his life. Followed years of 
frustration. He wanted successively 
to be a priest, pianist, opera com- 
poser. Giving up the first, he was 
on his way to becoming a first class 
concert pianist when an accident to 
his left hand left it unpredictably 
numb. But an opera he had com- 
posed decided his life work. He tried 
in vain to get it produced. 

Taking it to the office of a London 
impresario, he found himself in a 
waiting room full of hopeful singers. 
After waiting three hours, the door 
of the inner sanctum flung open and 
the manager yelled, “Can anyone 
here play ‘Faust’? on the piano?” 
Beecham spoke up. “Can you play it 
without the music?” Beecham said 
he could and was invited in. He 
showed such uncanny familiarity 
with the score, he was made. conduc- 
tor of the company. 

Although he had a natural flair for 
conducting, Beecham sought a mas- 
tery of the craft not included in the 
curriculum—he learned to play every 
instrument of the orchestra. The 
trombone caused him the most in- 
convenience. He no sooner started 
practicing this instrument in his ho- 
tel room than came the order to 
cease or vacate. Unable to find any 
lodgings that permitted tooting, he 
hired a boat on a park lake, rowed 
to the middle of the lake and prac- 
ticed in peace. This technical grasp 
of instruments invariably won the re- 
spect of the men in the orchestras he 
conducted. 

His penchant for thoroughness 
took other forms. To get at the heart 
of every work he conducted, he 
would sometimes travel across a con- 
tinent to the birthplace of the com- 
poser and search through musty files 
for original scores. 

A stickler for playing a piece in 
the tempo set by the composer, 
Beecham was once chided by an 
eminent critic for taking a symphony 
movement too fast. At the proper 
tempo it was agreed the piece would 
take eight minutes and two seconds 
to perform. Stop watch in hand, the 
critic timed the number. It ended 
right on the dot. Some years ago in 
broadcasting Wagner’s “Tristan” 
from the Metropolitan Opera House, 
a cut was made suddenly and 
Beecham was asked when the opera 
would conclude. “At eleven minutes 
to six,” he replied. It did. 

His memory is one of the wonders 
of the age. Early in life he found 
that literature he liked was easily 
retained. As a lad, his father once 
called him before some guests to re- 
cite a scene from Hamlet. “Do you 
know any more?” he was asked 
afterward. He recited the whole act. 

Beecham uses notes the first sey- 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM: 
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eral times he rehearses a new score, 
After that he doesn’t need them. He 
knows so many works by heart, even’ 
to the smallest quaver, he seldom 
bothers to look over a score before 
conducting a performance. Once, ar- 
riving late at the opera house, as 
he strolled out to the stand he calmly 
asked the manager, “By the way, old! 
chap, what’s the opera tonight?” 

Nevertheless, he does not always| 
make a practice of conducting an or- 
chestra without score. At a benefit 
concert once, Alfred Cortot played’ 
the solo part of a Beethoven concerto 
on one piano, Beecham the orchestral 
part on another. Neither had music. 
Forgetting his part, Cortot covered 
up with snatches of concertos by 
Grieg, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, all! 
of which Beecham recognized and 
followed. Then Beecham suddenly ' 
looked blank and stopped. “What’s’ 
that?” he snorted. “Something I im-. 
provised,” replied Cortot. They 
started again. 

Some of his success as a conductor 
is due to the way he handles his men. | 
The usual drill sergeant approach is 
conspicuously absent. George Ber- 
nard Shaw once remarked that’ 
Beecham was the only conductor who 
treated his men as adults. 

Tension is invariably absent at a 
Beecham rehearsal. Usually arriving | 
late, he saunters up to the stand, 
often conducting from an arm chair. | 
If he appears on time, the men give! 
him a hearty cheer. They call him) 
“Tommy” and play jokes on him. A | 
rehearsal of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic was interrupted with police 
sirens and an officer handing the 
conductor a summons. Feigning con- 
cern, the men crowded about him as 
he read: “For breaking speed limits 
in playing the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” “Well now,” laughed Beecham, | 
“if I took this at the usual pace here | 
in America, I’d be arrested for park- | 
ing. This is a fighting tune, under- 
stand, not a hymn.” ' 

Beecham uses subtle methods to 
correct the men and get what he 
wants. He'll become rigidly polite, 
assume a pained look, appear puz- 
zled and ask for advice, use sarcasm, 
or get a laugh with one of his witi- 
cisms. For a ragged performance, 
he’ll say, “Would you mind, please, 
keeping in touch with me occasion- 
ally.” Once when the horns came in’ 
too loud, he interrupted with, “Is 
there a horn in the house?” 

Probably our most exuberant con- 
ductor, a critic once summed up his 
podium gymnastics -by saying: “He 
leaps, ducks, weaves, lunges, skates, 
and does everything but a back flip.” 
At one concert he fell from the stand. 
As willing hands assisted him up, 
he remarked to the audience, “Podi- 
um’s are a conspiracy to get rid of 
conductors.” On another occasion aft- 
er a lively workout in a Queen’s Hall 
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Concert, he walked gingerly to the 
wings holding up his trousers. He 
had broken his suspenders. Probably 
his most restrained conducting, done 
from a wheel chair, occurred at a 
concert of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. He was suffering from gout and 
movement was torture. 

These unorthodox gymnastics, of- 
ten branded as an act, are part of an 
elaborate sign language to convey 
his intentions to the men. When call- 
ing on the brass for a crash attack, 
he is likely to wind up like a base- 
ball pitcher. Too, as he explained 
to me, he is carried away by the 
music at times. At a broadcast of the 
Hallelujah Chorus, he sang lustily 
to the discomfiture of the control 
men. At every intermission, he sheds 
shirt, collar and underwear. 

Unable to understand why radio 
programs should begin right on the 
Jot in the U.S., he causes produc- 
ion men uneasiness. One of them 
frantically seeking him after he 
failed to appear for the second half 
of the program, found him in the 
dressing room, sprawled on hands 
and knees looking for a collar but- 
ron. The production man dashed out, 
secured a button from a bell hop and 
saved the day. 

Beecham has tirelessly cam- 
paigned for unrecognized talent. He 


made known to England and the 
world, one of England’s greatest com- 
posers, Frederick Delius. Hearing a 
violinist playing with a hotel dinner 
trio, he engaged him for his orches- 
tra and featured him as soloist. It 
was the start of Albert Sammons. 
Among those he introduced in Eng- 
land are Sibelius, Richard Strauss, 
Mischa Elman, Joseph Szigeti, Myra 
Hess, Bruno Walter, Fritz Reiner, to 
name a few. In America, he pre- 
miered the piano concerto of Court- 
land Palmer with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The composer was so 
nervous, Beecham had to push him 
out on the stage. He has spent hours 
coaching young American singers 
for nothing. When one of his pro- 
tégés was unable to buy a gown for 
her début, he bought it. 

For nearly fifty years Beecham 
has campaigned to raise the stand- 
ards of music taste so Anglo-Amer- 
icans can eventually support great 
music without subsidy from wealth. 
This idea is back of every perform- 
ance he conducts. He believes, too, 
that music can help promote peace. 
“Nations with common aims,” he 
says, “should play and sing the 
music of each other. There is no bet- 
ter way to create understanding 
since music is a universal language.” 


THE END 


THE USE OF THE FLUTES 
IN THE WORKS OF J. S. BACH 


(Continued from Page 20) 


continue the tender sentiments in 
seeking to convey to the worshiper 
hat the blood-covered back of the 
scourged Jesus is as the rainbow 
ufter the flood, which was a sign 
from God to his people and his 
promise for the future. 

Much could be said of the zest 
of battle, the fanfare passages asso- 
siated with the kingship of God, 
<ingly dignity, etc., which Bach as- 
sociated with the trumpet. One 
much misunderstood feature of 
Bach’s use of the brass, chiefly the 
rombones, is where these instru- 
ments are used to duplicate the 
yoice parts of a chorus or duet in 
notet style, to lend a somber color 
or great dignity to the utterance. In 
1 majority of cases modern con- 
luctors omit the brass and thus lose 
nuch of the desired effect. One can- 
ata in motet style is supported by 
such a combination alone. It is No. 
118, “O Jesu Christ, mein’s Lebens 
Licht,” for ‘which the instrumenta- 
ion consists of 2 liuti, cornet and 3 
rombones. 

The writer in his early days of 
Bach conducting, once felt an urge 
o improve upon the master’s instru- 
nentation. He substituted a violon- 
sello for one of the bassoons in the 
Quonian aria of the B Minor Mass, 
partly because a second bassoon was 
10t available at the time. The result, 
10wever, gave rise to the vow that 
never again would he try to improve 
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Bach’s original orchestration. 

The tender beauty of the oboe 
d’amore, which came into being 
about the same time as Bach’s en- 
trance into his Leipzig position, was 
utilized to its full capacity. This 
instrument dropped out of use in the 
classical orchestra until re-intro- 
duced a century and a half after 
Bach by Richard Strauss, who used 
it to express a particularly intimate 
descriptive part. The oboe da caccia, 
with its “schalm” register was a 
very special favorite of Bach’s for 
expressing certain spiritual values, 
especially in combination with the 
flutes. This also was discontinued as 
a standard orchestral instrument un- 
til Franck introduced its successor, 
the cor anglais into his symphony 
to the consternation of French mu- 
sicians, especially Gounod. 

Bach’s favorite instruments for 
obbligati were the violin, with its 
impressively effective, sparkling, en- 
ergetic, softly imploring and facile 
characteristics, and the oboe with 
its manifold possibilities and de- 
criptive qualities. Both of these in- 
struments were used by Bach as 
obbligati instruments more than any 
other, possibly because of their 
greater flexibility in many situations. 

All of this seems to be a rather 
long introduction to the main in- 
struments to be discussed in this 
‘article, but it was felt that a clarifi- 
cation of the general principles of 


Bach’s orchestration would dispense 
with much material of a general na- 
ture, which might be necessary in 
clearing up the functions and uses 
of the flute in the works of Bach. 

During the period of his activity 
as a composer, he made use of two 
different kinds of flutes. The first 
he designated simply by the general 
term “Flauto” or “Fiauto,” while 
once he added “‘4 bec,” as a qualify- 
ing term. In two scores he uses a 
higher pitched form of this instru- 
ment, which he designated by the 
term “Flauto piccolo.” By this, how- 
ever, he did not indicate the use of 
the modern form of the piccolo as 
we know it. 

The second form of the flute he 
always indicated by the terms “flauto 
traverso,” “flauto traversa,” a “‘flau- 
to traversiere.” Since these two types 
of flutes differ in their manner of 
playing and also in their character- 
istics, which are most carefully ap- 
plied by Bach, it will be necessary 
to clarify these distinctions. 

The first type, which goes under 
the more common name of “Block- 
flote.” was in more universal use 
until about the time of Bach’s death. 
It was the earliest form of the flute 
and hence held its place with the 
simple name of flute, against its 
more successful rival, the traverse 
flute. It was blown by the aid of a 
mouth piece like a clarinet, but of 
course, without a reed. The upper 
part was partially obstructed so that 
a narrow channel was _ formed, 
against. the edge of which the di- 
rected breath of the player vibrated, 
much the same as the tone is pro- 
duced in an organ flue pipe. Praetor- 
ius lists eight varieties, which form 
a complete consort or family group 
at different pitches. The tone was 
softer and more impersonal than 
that of the traverse flute, which of- 
ten led to its being called “flute 
douce.” In his instrumental listing 
of the fourth Brandenburg concerto 
in G major, Bach designates “due 
Fiauti d’echo” among the _instru- 
ments. The impersonal and rather 
retiring quality of the tone seemed 
to appeal to Bach. He used it for 
certain effects, where the text was 
especially intimate in the effacement 
of self and in the giving over to a 
higher power. He also used it for 
expressing extremely tender mo- 
ments, where thoughts of death and 
the peace of the life to come were 
in question. 

Bach began using this instrument 
from the beginning of his career in 
1708 in the cantata for the change 
of Council at Huhlhausen, “Gott ist 
mein Konig.” This cantata is cast 
on rather large lines and is unique 
in that he groups the two flutes with 
the violoncello as its particular bass 
in one family, which he designates 
in his listing on the title page of 
the autograph score as “2 Flutti e 
Violoncello.” 

In this work, as in practically all 
of his compositions in which he uses 

(Continued on Page 58) 


K Vow and. Recent Books 


Fundamentals 
of Harmony 


SIEGMUND LEVARIE, 
Chicago Musical College 


UST PUBLISHED, this volume 

gives the student mastery of the 
rudiments of harmony. Concentrating 
on fundamental “theory”, the book 
provides a firm basis for understand- 
ing the “practice’’ of harmony as 
exemplified by compositions of the 
past and present. 


Two tasks ate accomplished: 
teaches how to classify chords, and 
how to connect them with each other. 
Thus students can make harmonic 
analyses of compositions in terms of 
the underlying functions of chords 
and their sequence, and can realize 
a figured bass according to the har- 
mony of the melody. Numerous mu- 
sical illustrations are included with 
ample exercise material. 

Among advantages of the au- 
thor’s special approach: 


® Enables students to concentrate 
on the elements of harmony 
proper, rather than minutiae. 

® Obviates the split between tra- 
ditional and modern harmony, 
emphasizing rather the under- 
lying principles and practices in 
harmony, valid for old and new 
music alike. 226 ills. $3.50 


The Language 


of Music 


KLAUS LIEPMANN, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PRACTICAL guide to better under- 
standing of what music is and how 
it is expressed. Analyzes problems 
of rhythm, melody, harmony, form, 
and style; includes information on 
ear training, score reading, musical 
theory, and interpretation. Hundreds 
of musical excerpts. “Excellent... 
few books on the market today treat 
so many phases, especially on the 
subject of form.’—GEORGE A. WIL-' 
SON, College of the City of New 
York. 355 ills., 376 pp. $5.00 


An Objective 
Psychology of Music 


ROBERT WILLIAM LUNDIN, 
Hamilton College 


A PIONEERING book which applies 
a completely objective approach to 
the psychology of music, based on all 
the observable facts of musical be- 
havior. Topics include the measure- 
ment and prediction of musical tal- 
ent, methods of learning music, mu- 
sic in industry, and why some people 
enjoy music more than others. “Fresh 
approach to a field in which scien- 
tific progress has been slower than 
in other areas of psychology.” 

—Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL. 
303 pp. $4.50 


Order Your Books from: 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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<% SUPERB TONE QUALITY 
> SCHOOL-ROOM STAMINA 
Y> REALISTICALLY PRICED 


| a sere | 


--- three good reasons why 


JFrench 


SCHOLASTIC 


is the best buy for schools and studios! 


In the “Scholastic;’ Jesse French presents piano 
value that is truly outstanding! It has the ex- 
cellence of tone demanded by teachers and 
fine musicians...and the built-in stamina for 
top performance under the most active school- 
room or studio use. And in spite of its sur- 
prisingly modest price, the “Scholastic” gives 
you such superior Jesse French quality fea- 
tures as: 7-ply pin plank for longer tuning 
life; permanently crowned soundboard with 
unusually large effective area. Bridges are 
northern hard rock maple: treble bridge is 
undercut; bass bridge has full apron and 
sweep for true, faithful tone projection. Ma- 
hogany, bleached, and ebonized finishes. 44 
inches high. See your Jesse French dealer or 
mail the coupon today for full details. 


Pianos 


ANOTHER LEADING SCHOOL 
CHOOSES THE “SCHOLASTIC” 


5 for NOTRE DAME 


Notre Dame University considered many 
different pianos for use in the new Lib- 
eral and Fine Arts Building. Their final 
choice was Jesse French! Watching the 
Jesse French truck unload five Scholas- 
tics are Father Carl Hager of the N.D. 
School of Music and Mrs. Richard Rymer 
of the Rymer Music House, South Bend, 
Indiana. 


‘ JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
- Dept. E-41 Elkhart, Indiana 


_ Please send full details on the new Jesse French 
_ Scholastic Piano, also Free Piano Facts booklet. 


free! 


PIANO FACTS 
booklet tells you 


- iN Ci aoniesnassndosooosonsune Ro sfernioteiaterenetelele 
how to make the — ae. 
right final decision —§ Address..........cseececececeececees Spoadadn 
in choosing a new Giiytegice esata. Zone...... State siaee 
piano, 


DIV. H. & A. SELMER, INC. 


By HAROLD BERKLEY 


A Satisfactory Offer 

L. B., Nebraska. If you have an 
offer of $500 for your Johann Dressel 
violin, I advise you to accept it. 
You are not likely to do any better. 


Bow Study Material 

I. F. F., New York. The book I 
think you refer to is my “Modern 
Technique of Violin Bowing,” which, 
with my “12 Studies in Modern 
Bowing,” gives a pretty complete 
account of the modern. bowing tech- 
nique. Another book from which you 
can pick up some useful hints is 
“Practical Violin Study” by Freder- 
ick Hahn. You can obtain all three 
books from the publishers of 
ETUDE. 


Characteristics of Violin Tone 
C. H., Indiana. 1 don’t think any- 
one could tell you “what it is that 
makes a violin have a sweet tone.” 
There are too many different factors 
involyed—including the player! How- 
ever, if you can get an old violin 
with no or few cracks in it, with 
good wood and soft varnish, you 
will usually get a violin with a 
sweet tone. But a tone which will 
carry is another matter. For this 
you must have a violin of a broad. 
flat model—and such violins gen- 
erally sound much less sweet under 
the ear than they do at a distance. 
If your son is genuinely talented, 
I suggest that you buy for him a 
violin that will carry. It will stand 
him in good stead later in life. 


A Tell-tale Date 

Miss C. D. C., New York. From 
its label, as you have transcribed it, 
your violin pretends to be a Gio- 
vanni Paolo Maggini. However, as 
Maggini died in 1632 and your 
label is dated 1715, there is no like- 
lihood that the instrument is gen- — 
uine. What it might be worth, no-one 
could say without seeing it person- 
ally. From your spelling of the name 
Brescia, I would hazard a guess 
that the violin is a factory-made 
German product, worth perhaps a 
hundred dollars. 


Apparently a Fine Instrument 
Miss M. R., Missouri. A genuine 
Matthias Albani. in good condition. 
could be worth anywhere from $750 
to $2000. A few exceptional speci- 
mens of his last period have sold | 
for an even higher figure. He was a 
fine maker. I trust vou have papers | 
attesting to the authenticity of your | 
violin, 


The Heberlein Family 

J. A. P., Michigan. Friedrich Au- 
gust Heberlein was a member of a 
very large family of makers in Mark- 
neukirchen. Germany. He was not, 
perhaps. one of the shining lights 
of the family, but was nevertheless 
a good sound workman. The Heber- 
leins were commercial makers, their 
various models being listed as from 
$50 to $250. The latter is still a fair 
price for their, best grade of instru- 


ment. THE END 


DO YOU KNOW HOW YOUR 
PIANO IS TUNED AND WHY? 


(Continued from Page 16) 


instances could be brought forward 
out of my own experience, but what 
really matters for our purposes is 
to ask the musicians what they think 
about such a state of affairs. Is it 
to be an accepted, if shameful, fact 
that pianists are to be known as the 
only musicians who do not have to 
hear what they are playing? For 
that is what it amounts to. 

We acknowledge the undoubted 
shortage of competent piano tuners 
and technicians, but let us not sup- 
pose that this affords an excuse. 
Why do not the musicians bring the 
undoubtedly powerful pressure they 
could exert, upon the makers and 


sellers of pianos. insisting that the 
servicing of these instruments be © 
properly organized once more? Why — 
do. schools of music content them- | 
selves with teaching pupils how to 
smite keyboards. and think it un- © 
necessary to tell them about equal 
temperament and how that system | 
affects musical intonation? In fact 
why is musical education in these | 
vitally important matters so dread- | 
fully neglected? I ask again: Is the 
pianist the only musician who does 
not have to “hear?” And is that 
something of which to be proud? I 
think not. 
THE END 
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Jrgan (a uestions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


I have acquired a Wilcox & White 
single manual reed organ, vintage 
about 1890, which has a 17 note sub- 
bass stop. The sub-bass notes are 
sounded by slight additional finger 
pressure on the bass keys. I'd like 
to add a pedal board and operate 
the bass notes by electrical hookup 
to model railroad switch machines, 
which have a straight line thrust of 
approximately 34”, subject to alter- 
ation if necessary. Please let me 
know if this is practical, as I do not 
know if the sub-bass can be discon- 
nected from the manual keys. 

The pump pedals have been re- 
-moved, the bellows being operated 
by an electrically driven player 
piano vacuum unit. This is rather 
ungainly, and I would like to know 
if there is a simpler arrangement. 


HASH=NZ J. 


We are afraid we cannot be very 
helpful, as we have never before 
faced a problem sufficiently near to 
this to enable us to offer competent 
notes could be disconnected from 
the manual keys, and this may nul- 
lify the electrical hookup idea. It 
might be possible to buy a set of 
organ pedals, and connect your sub- 
bass keys to them, by means of a 
wire attached to the manual key and 
running to the corresponding pedal 
key, so that in depressing the pedal 
the manual key would also be de- 
pressed. This, however, would be 
rather ungainly, and may not be 


worth the cost of the pedal board 
in its results, 


I am interested in making organ 
construction my career. I am sixteen 
years of age, and have a year and a 
half of school to go. Are there any 
schools or colleges that specialize in 
organ construction? Would it be 
possible for me to obtain an appren- 
tice job with an organ company 
during the summer? Also please 
suggest some good books on organ 


construction, both pipe and reed. 
J. J. L.—Pa. 


To the best of our knowledge 
there are no schools or colleges spe- 
cializing in this subject, and we 
understand that it is the general 
practice for organ building experts 
to come up through factory training. 
We are sending you the names of 
several reputable organ manufac- 
turers, and suggest that you corre- 
spond with these firms both as re- 
gards apprentice work or regular 
employment after you have com- 
pleted school. One of the best books 
on organ construction is Barnes’ 
“Contemporary American Organ.” 
Another rather smaller work is Skin- 
ner’s “Modern Organ.” There is an- 
other by Lewis entitled “Modern 
Organ Building” but this may be out 
of print. We believe a copy is to be 
found in the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary, in case you visit this city oc- 
casionally. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


now highly critical as to the type of 
music used in its services, the sing- 
ing of operatic arias and other secu- 
lar solos was at one time common 
practice. My personal feeling is that 
whereas such songs as you mention 
are entirely appropriate at a church 
wedding they do not belong in a regu- 
lar church service. But many church 
musicians do not agree with me, 
therefore I reply to your question by 
stating that it seems to me to be a 
matter of taste, and that my own 
taste is negative even though the mu- 
sic may be very beautiful. 


I might add that I also object vio- 
lently to the large amount of trashy, 
insincere music with so-called “sa- 
cred” words which abounds in so 
many Protestant churches. There 
exists plenty of really fine sacred 
music, and if the organist or choir- 
master is a good musician he will 
take the trouble to search out com- 
positions that are, on the one hand, 
music of which no one need be 
ashamed, but on the other hand, are 
also truly and sincerely sacred both 
in text and style of composition. 


K. G. 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 
Cover, 7—RCA Victor Records 


9—Foto Blau 


26—Leo Friedman, Robert Perkins, RCA Victor Records 
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Look them a// over in detail...compare the tone, 
performance and musical variety! You'll find Conn- 
sonata offers more value, more gorgeous, rich, pure- 
organ tones, and a wider selection and range of true 
solo “voices.’” No other organ offers so much for the 
money. You can depend on Connsonata, too, because 
it is a development of the Sound and Electronic Re- 
search Laboratories of C. G. CONN Ltd., world’s 


largest manufacturer of band and orchestra instruments. 


GET THIS NEW 


* Pree BOOKLET 
“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN” 


Tells what to look for... 
what to avoid. Helps 
assure selection of most 
satisfactory organ for 
your purpose. Send for it 
today, without obliga- 
tion. It’s free! 


MAIL COUPON 
TODAY! 


MODEL 2C2 


AMERICA’S FINEST 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN 


- 
| CONNSONATA, DIVISION OF C.G. CONN LTD. 
| DEPT.456, ¢ ELKHART, INDIANA 
I Send new free booklet— 
“HOW TO CHOOSE AN ORGAN.” 
Name. 
osition 
ro 
: Address 
| Gityee 2 ee ee Zone States, 
53 


Something About Songs 


PLAYLET 
By Leonora Sill Ashton 


Scene: Interior of studio. 
CHARACTERS: Four pupils, plus 


several more for chorus (boys and 
girls) and one for accompanist. 


PENELOPE (Steps to front of 
stage): Our project is to tell you 
something about songs, and the 
forms in which they are written. 
There are two simple forms for 
solo songs, the Strophe, in which 
all the verses are sung to the same 
repeated melody, and the art Song, 
in which the verses have special 
interpretative music. As an exam- 
ple of the very simple form, the 
Strophe, we will open our recital 
by singing two verses of America, 
both verses, of course, being sung 
to the same melody. (Chorus steps 
to front of stage and sings.) 

JANE: As an example of the Art 
Song, we will play a recording of 
The Floods of Spring, by Rach- 
maninoff (Columbia 72098D). 
(Plays recording. Substitute re- 
cordings may be used if at hand.) 

RUPERT: From the earliest times 
music has been inspired by re- 
ligion, such music being heard 
today in Temples, in beautiful 
Masses, and in small but glorious 
chorals, such as those arranged 
by Bach, and in familiar hymns. 
We will give you a well-known 
Bach choral, Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring. (Columbia DB-507.) (A 
well-known hymn may be sung by 
the chorus, also). 

PETER: Much of our vocal music 
in large forms is composed for 
chorus, with solo parts, and ac- 
companied by. orchestra. When 
these words are taken from the 
Bible such compositions are called 
Oratorios. These compositions are 
among the world’s finest forms of 
music. We shall now hear record- 
ings of a solo and chorus from 
Handel’s great composition, “The 
Messiah.” The solo is He shall 
feed His flock, followed by the 
Hallelujah Chorus (Columbia 
71898D and 71906D.) 

JANE: The greatest type of vocal 


LA 


music is the opera. It is called the 
greatest because it is the most 
dramatic in words, and the sing- 
ers must also be actors, The opera 
is sung by soloists and chorus, in 
costume, acted, and accompanied 
by full orchestra. Music lovers can 


Wolfram in “Tannhauser”’ 


not always go to opera houses but 
they can frequently hear an opera 
over the radio or TV, and by 
means of recordings. We have 
chosen an aria from “Tann- 
hauser,” by Wagner, in which 
Wolfram sings an Ode to the Eve- 
ning Star, and this will be followed 
by the Pilgrim’s Chorus from the 
same opera. (Columbia 71189D 
and 7271M.) 

RUPERT: Two names that stand 
out in the field of the Art Song 
are Schubert and Schumann, two 
of the world’s great song writers. 
We will play a recording of Schu- 
bert’s Erlking, one of his most 
striking and best-known songs. 
(Columbia 7205 D). 

PENELOPE: Some of the lovliest 
simple songs are found among the 
folk songs of different nations. 
Some are happy and some are 
sad, just as the folk people ex- 


pressed their own feelings. Amer- 
ica has some beautiful folk songs 
of its own, including the Negro 
Spirituals. A very beautiful one, 
which we will play, is called 
Deep River. (Columbia 17383 D). 
RUPERT: And our American com- 
poser, Stephen Foster, wrote so 
many simple and beautiful melo- 
dies of folk song character, they 


have been classed as folk songs 
and nearly everybody knows some 
of them. We will close our study 
of songs with our chorus singing 
Foster’s Old Folks at Home, and 
we would be glad to have all of 
you join the chorus on the second 
verse. (Chorus, joined by audi- 
ence sing Swanee River, as this 
song is often called). 


Curtain 


Who Knows the Answers Review 


(Keep score. One hundred is perfect) 


1. Whowrotethe opera “Faust” ? 
(5 points. In October, 1952) 

2. If you were using a plectrum, 
what instrument would you be 
playing? (5 points. In December, 
1952) 

3. Which of the following terms 
relate to a change of tempo: piu 
allegro, perdendost, piu mosso, piu 
piano, crescendo, fortissimo? (5 
points. In January, 1953) 

4. F-sharp is the third letter of 
the D-major scale and the 6th 
letter of the A-major scale. Of 
which minor scale is it the fourth 
letter ? (5 points. In January, 1953) 

3. Was the music for Shake- 
speare’s “‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” composed by Schubert, 
Mendelssohn or Verdi? (15 points. 


In January, 1953) 

6. What two universities con- 
ferred the degree of Doctor of 
Music upon Grieg? (20 points. In 
September, 1952) 

7. About how many marches 
did Sousa, “the March King”, 
compose? (10 points. In February, 
1953) 

8. What are the letter names of 


the tones in the dominant-seventh | 


chord in the relative-minor key to 
A-major? (15 points. In March, 
1953) 

9. In what year did Mozart 
die? (10 points. In April, 1953) 

10. Which composer was born 
first, Bach, Vivaldi or Corelli? 
(20 points. In March, 1953) 


Answers on next page 


Listening to a Recording 


WE are hearing a symphony. 

This is the disk that pro- 
duces the sound so we can hear the 
symphony. 

Here’s the device that enables 
the disk to produce the sound so 
we can hear the symphony. 

Here’s the big factory that made 
the device that enables the disk to 
produce the sound so we can hear 
the symphony. 

These are the instruments whose 
tones were recorded in the big 
factory that made the device that 
enables the disk to produce the 
sound so we can hear the sym- 
phony. 


PROJECT OF THE MONTH 
Memorizing must be accurate or else 
it is just semi-memorizing. Remem- 
ber, memorizing requires a deliber- 
ate act of will-power. It is not a 
matter of mere repetition or chance. 
It includes correct fingering, too. 
Accurate memorizing will help you 
to play with confidence in your re- 
citals, contests and auditions. 


PROJECT FOR APRIL 


Special attention to 
accurate memorizing. 


These are the men who play the 
instruments whose tones were re- 
corded in the big factory that made 
the device that enables the disk to 
produce the sound so we can hear 
the symphony. 

These are the teachers who 
taught the men to play the instru- 
ments whose tones were recorded 
in the big factory that made the 
device that enables the disk to pro- 
duce the sound so we can hear the 
symphony. 

These are the printers who 
printed the notes that were used 
by the teachers who taught the men 
to play the instruments whose 
tones were recorded in the big fac- 
tory that made the device that en- 
ables the disk to produce the sound 
so we can hear the symphony. 

This is the pen that wrote the 
score for the printers who printed 
the notes that were used by the 
teachers who taught the men to 
play on the instruments whose 


tones were recorded in the big fac- ' 


tory that made the device that en- 
ables the disk to produce the sound 
so we can hear the symphony. 

This is the man who owned the 
pen. This is Beethoven. 
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Junior Etude Contest 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes this month for 
the neatest and best original poems. Contest is open to all boys and 


girls under twenty years of age. 


Names of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue 
of the ETUDE. The thirty next best contributors will receive honorable 


mention. 


Put your name, age and class in which you enter on upper left 


Get out your pencils and paper 
and write something for the 1954 
Junior Etude original poetry con- 
test, which will close April 30. Put 
your name, age and class on upper 
left corner of paper; your address 
on upper right corner. Class A, 16 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and they will be forwarded to the 
writers. Do not ask for addresses. 


“Dear Junior Etude: 

-I am a German boy and speak Eng- 
lish only a little. I play piano and 
am studying voice and hope to he- 
come a singer. I had a subordinate 
part in the festival of operetta and 
am also a super in the theatre. I 
would like to hear from American 
readers. 

| Bodo Schwanbeck (Age 18), 
Germany 


| Dear Junior Etude: 
I believe you are doing a fine serv- 
ice by encouraging communication 
“between young musicians through 
| your Letter Box. I would like to hear 
from those who are interested in 
serious music and composing, espe- 
cially from abroad. 

Walter Baird (Age 19), Alabama 


Officers, Junior Extension Club 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
Rose Marie Di Giore, Julian Freedman, 

Juliana Les, Civia Weiss. 


(See letter on this page) 
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corner of your paper and put your address on upper right corner of 
your paper. Write on one side of paper only. Do not use typewriters 
and do not have anyone copy your work for you. 


ORIGINAL POETRY 
CONTEST 


to 20 years of age; Class B, 12 to 
16 years; Class C, under 12. Re- 
sults will be published in a later 
issue. Prizes will be mailed soon 
after contest closes, Let’s hear from 
everybody, poets and others! 
Poems must relate to music. 


Letter Box 


Foreign mail is 8 cents; some for- 
eign airmail is 15 cents and some is 
25 cents. Consult your Post Office 
before stamping foreign air mail. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have studied piano for twelve 
years and studied theory and har- 
mony this year and have become 
interested in opera. I hope to be- 
come a good musician and would 
like to hear from others who cherish 
the same hope. 


Emmelin Miller (Age 17), Utah 


Dear Junior Etude: 
There are thirty-six members in our 
Junior Extension of the Tuesday Morn- 
ing Club of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
We are from twelve to twenty years of 
age. Our aim is to make the members 
more acquainted with music and to give 
each one a chance to perform before an 
audience. We meet once a month, give 
an annual concert and have an annual 
banquet. A picture of our officers is 
enclosed. 

Civia Weiss (Age 16), Massachusetts 


LETTER BOX NOTE. A letter has 
been received from Melvin Melan- 
son, Michigan, without complete ad- 
dress. If you want to see your letter 
in print, Melvin, send complete ad- 
dress. How else could replies be 
forwarded? 


Answers to WHO KNOWS 
1. Gounod; 2. mandolin or one of that 
family. The banjo is sometimes played 
with a plectrum but more often with the 
fingers; 3. piu allegro (more lively), 
perdendosi (slower and softer), and 
piu mosso (more motion); 4. C-sharp 


,.minor; 5. Mendelssohn; 6. Oxford and 


Cambridge; 7. about one hundred; 8. 
C-sharp, E-sharp, G-sharp, B; 9. 1791; 
10. Corelli (1653). 


YOUR MUSIC TEACHER KNOWS... 


The Kimball Studio Piano for studio, school, or home. 


... that piano study gives a youngster 
popularity, poise, self-control coordination— 
even better school grades. 

. . .. that modern teaching methods quickly 
enable a youngster to play simple melodies, 
maintain musical interest, nurture pride 

of accomplishment for advanced study later. 
... that a fine piano with true tone and the 
latest improvements will further sustain a 
youngster’s interest in music, making learning 
_ easier, playing more fun. 

... that a Kimball piano, with the famous 
‘“Tone-Touch’’ features providing responsive 
action, full tone and perfect pitch, is the ideal 
instrument that meets all these tests. Your 
Kimball will out-rank any other investment you 
could possibly make in the rich lifetime 
dividends it returns. 

Every Kimball is made to quality standards 
famous for 97 years, precision built by experienced 
craftsmen in the world’s largest piano factory. 
There’s a Kimball piano perfect for your home 
among the more than 40 different style and 
finish combinations offered. 


See your Kimball dealer, or mail the coupon today! 


W. W. KIMBALL COMPANY 


KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


MAIL TODAY! 


W. W. KIMBALL CoO., Kimball Hall 
Room 320A, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send your catalog and name of nearest Kimball dealer. 
Name_ 
Address 

City= sare are Tet 5h Zone, 


State. 


ef eee ee Wore 


OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music 


68th year. Faculty of 130 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 572 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


ASPEN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
Aspen, Colorado 
June 28 through August 28, 1954 


Outstanding artist faculty in all departments. Catalog on request. 
Address: Genevieve Lyngby, Rm. 505—38 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago 3, Ill. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music Education leading to 
Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and DANCE courses leading to B. F. A. degree. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. Fall Term 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music Sept. 20 


Summer Term 
June 28-Aug. 7 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Atich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
William S. Naylor, Ph.D., Director and Dean of Faculty 
A Distinguished Professional Music School—Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SCHOOL, 1954—Six Weeks—June 14 to July 24 


Refresher Course for Teachers—Inspirational course at special rates for High 
School Students—Band—Orchestra—Theory—Music Education—Artist Faculty 


Address Registrar, Dept. E, Highland Ave. & Oak St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


@he Cllebeland [stitute of (ustr 


Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Science in Education (B.S. in Ed. by 
transfer to Kent State University or Western Reserve University) 


WARD LEWIS, Acting Director 
3411 Euclid Avenue Q Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Preparatory, College, Special, and Graduate Departments. Courses leading to 
Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Master of Music, and Teacher's 
Certificates/in Music and Theatre Arts. 


Clarence Eidam William Phillips 
President Member NASM Dean 
For information, address Registrar, 1625 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 


McPHAIL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


William MacPhail, Jr., President 12th & LaSalle, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Summer Session begins June 14 
Complete courses in Music Education and Applied Music, leading to Bachelor and Masters 
degrees. 110 Faculty Members 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 
Catalog on request 


Frances Clark Piano Workshop July 19-23 


NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Arved Kurtz, Director Chartered 1878 


College and Professional Courses . . . Class and Individual 
Instruction . .. Daytime or Evening ... Full or Part Time. 


Write for Catalog 
114 EAST 85th STREET NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 
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MUSIC CAREERS 


PIANO—VOICE—INSTRUMENTAL 


Public School Music — Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 
Bachelor and Master Degrees 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 4 


7807 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5, Mo. 


WAWAAAAAEas 


A non-profit educational institution of higher learning approved for 
non-immigrant students under Section 101 (A) (15) (F) or the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for G.I. Training. Institutional Member 
National Association of Schools of Music. 
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BACK OF THE SCENES 
(Continued from Page 26) 


most of the day; still, they carry all 
the excitement of an opening night. 
By 10 A.M., the vast, empty Manhat- 
tan Center auditorium has come to 
life with the excitement of pre-cur- 
tain time. The huge dance floor of 
the auditorium, selected because of 
its remarkable acoustical properties, 
is a forest of microphones, cables, 
music-stands and the odd-looking 
baffle screens draped with cotton 
batting. Various types and colors of 
sound-absorbent materials hang from 
the balcony rails; and some sixty 
“creakless” musicians’ chairs, ar- 
ranged fanwise, face the oversized 
podium on which stands a high chair 
in addition to the conductor’s desk. 

To the left of the conductor, be- 
fore a grouping of , microphones, 
stand the stars—dressed in street 
clothes, sweaters and slacks, or what- 
ever type of clothing affords them 
comfort in moments of stress. 

Behind the auditorium where the 
actual recording takes place, is situ- 
ated the “agony room,” or playback 
area, where artists, conductor, mu- 
sical director and engineers check 
the “takes” for quality. In this room, 
between the huge resonating “play- 
back” speaker and the recording 
machines, is the musical director’s 
table, from which the recording is 
directed. Here the director keeps his 
score, his stop watch, and the micro- 
phone which is his contact with the 
performers on the other side of the 
wall. 

The first step in record-making is 
not actual recording, but a series 
of balance tests, in which the music 
is played and sung while director 
and engineers check on the overall 
balance of sounds. At these rehears- 
als, engineers hurry back and forth 
to consult with the technical direc- 
tor to get instructions on the place- 
ment and replacement of micro- 
phones, while the musical director 
may call for more weight in the 
strings or less in the tympani. Ad- 
justments are made and tests con- 
tinue until all tonal balance is satis- 
factory. 

Then begins the rehearsal for the 
first “take.” These rehearsals, or 
sessions as they are known in the 
trade, may be completed in a few mo- 
ments—they may go on for hours. 
No one ever knows quite what to ex- 
pect, even though the engineers are 
experts and the performers, artists 
of experience; the matter seems to 
simmer down to one of feeling. When 
the whole thing feels right, actual 
recording is ready to begin. When 
this happy moment arrives, the first 
record side is made. The musical 
director calls for quiet, the little 
red warning light shows up before 
the podium, the tapes begin to turn— 
and a recorded version of “Il Trova- 
tore,” the first to be made in the 

(Continued on Page 57) 


Students Int'l Travel Assn.—2Ist Anniversary 
MUSIC STUDY TOUR 
$950 July 5th to Sept. 12th 


Sr all-exp., incl, steamer 

¢ Featuring concerts at Salzburg, 

iM £sez Bayreuth, Rome, Paris, Edinburgh; 

eae =7= open to non-music majors and/or 
pn em oe 


performers as well as students. 
Your travel agent or 


SIT A= 545 FIFTH AVE., N.Y.c. © MU 2-6544 


CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘nes.- 


Kduwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, 8. C, 


COKER COLLEGE 


Small 4-yr. college for women.. Distinctive gen- 
eral cultural and pre-professional training in 
the arts and sciences. A.B., B.S. degrees in 14 
professional fields. Member NASM. Courses in 
Piano, voice, organ, violin, public school music. 
New, modern, air conditioned music building. 
Grants-in-aid, scholarships. Basic fee for stu- 
dents of music, approximately $925. Riding, golf, 
tennis, lake, swimming, canoeing. Indoor pool. 
Country Club facilities. Catalog. 

Department M, Hartsville, S. C. 


KNOX 
COLLEG 


Department of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
Member N. A. S. M. 
Thomas W. Williams 


Chairman 


Catalog sent upon request 


ON 
> ) \ STRENGTHEN your voice this test- 


ed, scientific way. Yes—you may now 
be able to improve the POWER of your 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled 7'o the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. 1t tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed, Write today for Booklet ET. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1. 

In Calif.: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


TEACHERS 


for extra profits and savings 


JOIN 
ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


for details, write 


ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


¢/o ETUDE the music magazine 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


 ) 
Advertising 
Representatives 


New York 
Sadler & Sangston Associates, 
342 Madison Ave. 
Murray Hill 2-1432 


@ 
Chicago 
Virgil Malcher, 
430 N. Michigan Ave, 
Delaware 7-0512 


Pasadena, Calif. 
Joseph W. Conrow, 
1175 Woodbury Road 
Sycamore 7-5365 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


All Branches of Music 
and Music Education 


Robert A. Choate, Dean 


Courses leading to the degrees B. 
Mus.; M.M.; M.M. Ed. In conjunction 
with the Graduate School—M.A.; 
Ph.D. In conjunction with the School 
of Education—M.Ed.; Ed.D. 


Year-round Projects and Workshops include— 
Workshop in Music Education 
Opera Workshop 
Pianists Workshop 


Eminent Faculty of Artists, Com- 
posers, Scholars and Educators 


Master Classes under such leaders as— 
Arthur Fiedler Paul Ulanowsky 


For information, catalogue, illustrated 
folder, write 


DONALD L. OLIVER 


Director of Admissions 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Room 115 
705 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Nineteenth Season 
FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 
Richmond, Kentucky 
BAND & ORCHESTRA 
5 weeks, June 13 to July 17 
$90.00—ALL EXPENSES 


For High School Students 
James E. Yan Peursem, Dir. 


ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition, 
Musicology, and Music Education. Bachelor 
of Music and Master of Music degrees. 


Bulletin on Request 
430 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, IHlinois 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with wo first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Maculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


CECIL W. MUNK, Director, Berea, Ohio 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Olfers thorough training in music, Courses lead- 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of 
Musie Wducation, Master of Music, and Master 

of Musie Education, 
Memberof the National Associlation Schools of Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


SUMMER SESSION—June 28-August 7 
Instruction in all branches of music for the beginner 
or advanced student, B.Mus., M.Mus. Prepares for 
professional careers in music, including composing, 
musie therapy, teaching, sacred music, public school 
music, Accredited Summer School, Scholarships. 
Member N.A.8.M. Catalog. Dormitory facilities for 
men and women, 

inald Stewart, Director 
9 East Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Continued from Page 56 


United States, is on its way to com- 
pletion. 

Popular recording follows a dif- 
ferent approach—two different ap- 
proaches, according to whether the 
“pop” disc is made on stage or in 
a recording studio. All popular re- 
cording begins with “publishers’ 
day,” the day set aside by the re- 
cording company’s Artist and Rep- 
ertoire head (known as the A&R 
man) for the interviewing of music 
publishers and the inspection of 
their newest hits. 

The A&R man looks out not 
merely for potential hit tunes, but 
for material suited to the particular 
styles of his singers. He may pick 
five or six new songs, designating 
one for Eddie Fisher, another for 
Perry Como, etc. Once the decision 
on tunes and artists has been made, 
the A&R man seeks out a top ar- 
ranger. This is an important step, 
since the success of most popular 
tunes depends largely on arrange- 
ments. 

Next, the session is set up in the 
same vast studio in Manhattan Cen- 
ter. Bands and artists are there in 
working clothes, waiting for the di- 
rector and the engineers to test for 
tonal balance, and in due course, the 
“takes” begin—it is possible that all 
is in good order on the first take; it 
may be that twenty will be needed. 

Actual recording is governed by 
many variable factors, the result 
again depending on an over-all feel- 
ing of rightness. The A&R man, the 
engineers, the musicians, the artists 
all have their moods and their prob- 
lems, and each session stands as an 
individual enterprise. One of these 
sessions began in tension; the com- 
pany was doubtful about the album 
being made, the A&R man was en- 
thusiastic about it, the artist was 
casual and the musicians were nerv- 
ous. When the time came for the first 
take, the artist told a joke or two, 
the mood of insecurity was instantly 
dispelled, and the reaction was so 
favorable that no further takes were 
needed. 

When the takes are completed and 
in good order, a master record is 


-made, and then comes the important 


business of “plugging.” Pre-view 
copies of the records are sent out 
about a month in advance of public 
sale to disc jockeys, favorite bands, 
big-name singers. During this month 
of plugging, the pressing of the 
records is done, Many are made at 
a time, the actual number depending 
on how many the company wants 
turned out. 

Occasionally, popular records are 
made directly from the concert halls 
and broadcasts instead of in the 
studio. This brings up the question 
of which type of recording is better. 
Informed opinion is that there are 
advantages on both sides. Studio re- 
cording, with its business-like pro- 
cedure of trial, error and correction, 

(Continued on Page 59) 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
of 
The University of Rochester 


HOWARD HANSON, Director 


ALLEN |, McHOSE, Director, Summer Session 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 28—August 6, 1954 


FALL SESSION 
September 20, 1954—June 3, 1955 


For further information address 


ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Rochester, New York 


ORDER YOUR CHURCH CHOIR MUSIC . . . from 


SHATTINGER MUSIC CO. 


812 Olive St. 


MUSIC SELLERS SINCE 1876 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


We are retail mail order music distributors for the music of all publishers. 


Always 200 feet of counter display of music . . . 


ask for catalog 


Win. S. Haynes Cn. 
SOLID SILVER FLUTES — PICCOLOS 
10-14 Pwdmont Street, Poston 16, Mass. 


( 


)) 


Jie flaynes Hate 


Founded 1895. Splendidly equipped lakefront building. Summer 


session begins June 24th. 


For catalog, write Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 


Sherwood Building * 1014 So, Michigan Avenue * Chicago 5 © Illinois 


s 


In the heart of cultural Chicago 


—Sherwood Music School 


Thorough professional training for successful careers. One and two- 
year Certificate courses prepare for private studio teaching. Bachelor 
and Master Degrees, four and five years. Piano, voice, organ, violin, 
’cello, wind instruments, composition, public school music. Faculty 
of renowned European and American artists, Many opportunities 
for public recital, solo and group performance. Member of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 
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her in WConser vatory 
OF MUSIC 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 

"© Intensive professional study of MUSIC, bal- 
anced with a liberal arts program in Amer- 
ica’s first coeducational college. Dormitories, 
concert series by guest and Oberlin artists, 
excellent practice facilities, faculty of 55 
eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


— Conservatory catalog describing de- 
grees awarded 


— Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


— Calendar of music events for the cur- 
rent year 


— Programs of concerts and recitals 


given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 544, Oberlin, Ohio 


yee 


BERNICE FROST 


will offer 


LECTURE COURSES—REPERTOIRE AND PIANO CLASSES 
in 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA—APRIL 20-29 
Piano Teacher's Association 


COLUMBIA, S.Cc.—COLUMBIA COLLEGE—JULY 5-10 


Fred Parker—Director of Music 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—JUNE 28-AUGUST 6 
Address—316 West 75th Street, New York 23, N. Y. 


SHENANDOAH 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


In the Beautiful Shenandoah Valley 


PIANO @ B.MUS. & B.MUS.ED.DEGREES 
ORGAN @ MEMBER NASM 
WOODWINDS @ ACADEMIC COURSES 
VOICE, STRINGS @ CO-EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC e CHURCH RELATED 
B.MUS. IN CHURCH MUSIC @ LOW RATES 


For catalog write 


Shenandoah College, Box E, Dayton, Va. 


Again Available 


THE ORIGINAL VIRGIL PIANO PUBLICATIONS! 


Improvization * Romanza Passionata * Concert Mazurka ¢ 
The Blind Harp Player * Valse Petite * Rosebud Waltz * The Robins © etc. 
Progressive Melodies Bks. |, 2, 3, 4 * Melodious Studies Bks. I, 2, 3, 4 
Artistic Studies Bks. 1, 2, 3, 4 * The Piano Pedals * Keyboard Harmony 
Thematic Catalog on Request 
THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL COMPANY 
(new address) KIAMESHA LAKE, NEW YORK 


(Pre-publication orders now being accepted for the 36th 
edition of the far-famed VIRGIL METHOD TECHNIC BOOK 1!) 
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THE. USE OF. THE: FLUTES... 
IN THE WORKS. -OF.J..S. BACH 


(Continued from Page 51) 


this instrument, he scores these flutes 
with the French G clef on the first 
line of the staff. This causes the 


notes to be sounded a minor third. 


higher than our own G clef on the 
second line. In a few cantatas, which 
were performed where the tone of 
the organ was in “Cornet-Ton” or 
“Chorton,” certain transpositions 
had to be made in addition by the 
flute players. In the larger choruses 
of Cantata No. 71, it seems impos- 
sible that the independent lines of 
these soft flutes could have come to 
a full realization without doubling, 
especially where the brass family 
is employed. 

Up to his Leipzig period Bach em- 
ployed practically only the “Block- 
flote.” Terry lists Cantata No. 189 
with the use of the traverse flute. 
This was probably composed in the 
period of 1707-1710 and the instru- 
ment is designated by the term 
“Flauto,” which was always used by 
Bach for the “Blockflote” type of 
flute. Terry qualifies his listing with 
“*(2?) authentic.” The score used by 
the Bach gesellschaft editors was not 
an autograph one. It must have been 
built up from the parts and, con- 
trary to all custom by Bach, the 
highest instrumental part, in the 
placing of the score, is the “Violine.” 
Under this came the “Flauto” and 
“oboe” respectively. The order has 
been corrected in the score of the 
Bach gesellschaft edition. Bach also 
indicated ‘“‘d’une Traversiere” in the 
listing of the instruments of the 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto in D 
Major, which was composed in 1721. 


BEWARE OF BARGAINS 
(Continued from Page 24) 


fact that pipe organs for best results 
must be designed for a particular 
church, auditorium or room. When 
properly installed they are voiced 
correctly for that location and no 
other. Acoustics are tricky; an organ 
which sounds well in one location 
may be totally inadequate in an- 
other. One is playing with fire when 
he assumes that organs are as in- 
terchangeable as spare Ford parts. 
They may sometimes be __inter- 
changed with good results by a man 
who understands the work. But there 
are many instruments which have 
had their effectiveness destroyed by 
being moved from one location to 
another. 

When old pipes are used, it is al- 
ways more satisfactory and gener- 
ally cheaper in the long run to en- 
gage an expert organ-builder for the 
work. It is a big responsibility to 
revoice and relocate a set of pipes. 
In any old installation there are 
sets of pipes which should be re- 
tained and sets which should be 
junked. Who is to say which is 


In the Serenata, “Durchlauch’sté 
Leopold,” which was probably cor 
posed in 1718, he indicates “du 
traversieri.” These and the sonata) 
for flute, the date of compositicy, 
of which is uncertain, are probab 
the only uses of the traverse flu 
before his Leipzig period. P 

After that he starts immediatelfl” 
with. the newer form of the instrig_ 
ment in the St. John Passion anil” 
the Magnificat. Up to the periol 
1716, there are nine cantatas, if” 
cluding one secular cantata, the well” 
known “Was mir behagt ist nur dif 
muntere Jagd,” in which the Bloch 
flote is used. 

In spite of his general adoptioif} 
of the traverse flute with the begi 
ning of his position at St. Thomall 
at Leipzig, he reverted to the use om 
the “Blockfléte” in eleven cantatasf) 
All of these cantatas show from thi 
text why Bach selected this softe 
and more impersonal instrument. It 
use is just another evidence tha 
Bach felt a particular quality in thi 
instrument, which would best exm, 
press its deeply spiritual relation 
ship to the text as he conceived it. 

The cantatas before his Leipzigh 
period in which he used the “Block 
flote” were Nos. 71 (1708), 18 
(1707-10), 106 (1711), 18 (1713)® 
142 (1713), 182 (1714), 161 (1715)§ 
and “Was mir behagt (1716). The} 
numbers of the cantatas after 1722 
were 119 (1723), 
(1724), 46 (1724-27), 25 (1731) 
175 (1735), 127, 180, 122, 13 and 39% 
The latter five were composed after 
1736. (To be continued next month) 


which, ministers, vestrymen, church 
committees? This is a decision call-4 
ing for the skill and experience of 
an expert. Church officials woul 
do well to seek the best advice the 
can obtain, and follow it. 

Above all they should beware! 
of “bargains.” Generally speaking, 
there is no such thing. Occasionally 
one finds offered for sale old high- 
pressure unit organs from theatres. 
Even though the price is attractive,| 
the instruments are not. They are} 
generally organs which were worn! 
out before they outlived their useful-) 
ness in the theatre. Even when they 
are in good condition, their shrill! 
strings and woolly flutes do not fit) 
into the acoustic scheme of a well- 
rounded church instrument. The 
whole concept of theatre-organ 
building of the Twenties is not com- 
patible with our ideas now. 

In all these matters the most effi- 
cient safeguard is that employed in 
shopping for a used car; get expert 
opinion, and let the buyer beware. 

THE END . 
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BACK OF THE SCENES: 
(Continued from Page 57) 


yields perhaps a smoother result; 
the work is timed to fit into playing 
ime and the artists are conscious 
of this. Stage recordings, more like 
sntertainment, are freer, more spon- 
faneous and less organized. What 
hey lose in polish, they gain in 
spirit. 

The various trade names applied 
0 records grow out of the mechanics 
9f acoustics and engineering and 
Jo not influence the actual method 
9f record-making. High fidelity 
(Hi Fi) records, for instance, repre- 
sent a striving toward better and 
nore realistic reproduction of sound 
nade possible through the structure 
ind use of recording devices rather 
han through any differences in the 
essions themselves. 

Similarly, the varying speeds of 
ecord playing are arranged after 
he master disc has been cut. At the 
resent time, recording companies 
senerally press the “platters” in all 
hree speeds (3314 rpm, 45 rpm, and 
8 rpm). 

The making of LP records is 
jased on the principle of “micro- 
sroove” recording. This means that 
m LP records, grooves are smaller 
ind closer together, allowing more 
nusic to be put on one disc. This 
yrocess is further enhanced by the 
killed and somewhat complicated 
ise of “variable pitch,” which refers 


to the space (called uncut surface, 
or “land”) between microgrooves. 
LP recording reduces the land as 
much as possible, thereby increasing 
the number of grooves. This, how- 
ever, lies within the realm of the 
engineers. THE END 


CONTESTS AND 
ADJUDICATORS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


It is only natural that any project 
involving so many thousands of per- 
sons and in so vastly separated areas 
will be conducted with correspond- 
ingly varied types of objectives and 
results. Oftentimes such criticism is 
justified. Frequently the weaknesses 
of our contests lie in the inefficiency 
of the administration of the con- 
tests. The organization, planning and 


_management are at fault, although 


the contest itself usually is criticized. 

In other instances, we find inade- 
quate facilities, ineffective planning 
by the local host, insufficient equip- 
ment and lack of community interest 
or support. Frequently, complaints 
stem from unsatisfactory and un- 
qualified adjudication. 

Although first impressions would 
seem to indicate that inferior adjudi- 
cation is the primary reason for 
much of the dissatisfaction and quar- 
rel with contest ratings, the final and 

(Continued on Page 63) 


On to CHICAGO ... for the 


International Piano Teachers Association 


1954 NATIONAL CONVENTION 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, July 12, 13, 14, 15 


Training 


ROBERT 


Presenting America's Outstanding Teacher 
Course. Under the Personal Direction of 
WHITFORD, |.P.T.A. Founder-President. 


Other convention events are, an artist concert, featuring the piano virtuosity of Louann 
Jones, America's newest piano discovery—grand ball—five recitals presenting America's 
outstanding piano students—educational exhibits and numerous shalat functions Complete 
charge for all convention events, including the four-day teacher training course is $7,00 
for |.P.T.A. members. For non-members, the charge is $12.00. 


A few of the many subjects to be presented in the Teacher Training Course are, Music 
Interpretation, Keyboard Technic, Improvising, Keyboard Harmony, Piano Pedaling, 
Popular Music, Modern Harmony, The Concert Pianist, Teaching Material, Modulating, 
Transposing, Memorizing, etc. Leading music educators will appear with Mr. Whitford in 
the presentation of this comprehensive Teacher Training Course. Write for complete 
Convention program. 


International Piano Teachers Ass'n, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 
A NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION 
Give your child the advantages of studying with an I.P.T.A. teacher 


1954 


1954 SUMMER NORMAL COURSE 


LOUISE ROBYN SYSTEM OF MUSICAL TRAINING 
FROM THE PRE-SCHOOL TO THE ADULT AGE. 


JULY 6th, 1954 to JULY 16th, 1954 
MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSIONS 


Direction—ETHEL LYON and associates 


Modern Methods of piano instruction as applied to children of all ages including pre-school 
will be presented. 


The course is open to teachers as well as to advanced students who wish to prepare them- 
selves to teach the Robyn System. 


For information regarding class schedules, rates, etc., write to 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


601 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


* 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


SPECIAL COURSES IN MUSIC 
AND MUSIC EDUCATION 


acaggiaar 


—, eT ae 

You'll really enjoy studying this summer on Minnesota’s cool, friendly 
campus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, close to the cultural, shop- 
ping and entertainment areas of two large cities, and just 15 minutes from 
six enticing lakes! 

A nationally recognized staff of professors, augmented by a group of 
outstanding guests, offers more than 1000 courses in every field of science 
and education. Included are special workshops in Biology, Chemistry, 
Physics, Language, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, Higher Education, 
Guidance, and Human Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facilities present an unusual opportunity 
for research and graduate work... an exciting program of concerts, plays, 
lectures and social events, assures stimulating recreation, Enroll for either 
or both of two independent terms of five weeks each, 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 
Dean of the Summer Session, 902 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY or MINNESOTA 


NNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 


Mi 


Peete 
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TANGLEWOOD-1954 
BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


CHARLES MUNCH, Director 
Aaron Copland, Assistant Director 


A summer school of music offered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in con- 
nection with the Berkshire Festival concerts. 


July 5 to August 15th 


at Lenox, Massachusetts 


ORCHESTRA CHORUS Hugh Ross 

& CONDUCTING " Jean Morel COMPOSITION Aaron Copland 

CHAMBER MUSIC Richard Burgin Ernst Toch 
William Kroll OPERA Frederic Cohen 


Faculty includes twenty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including the Principals. 


TANGLEWOOD STUDY GROUP—LUKAS FOSS 


A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments of two, 
four, or six weeks. , 
For catalogue please address Miss E. Bossler 


Berkshire Music Center 
Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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| 


MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Janet D. Schenck, Director 


Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 7 through July 30, 1954 


238 East 105 St., New York 29, N. Y. 


Pres 


) will be made as each book 


SHARE THE FUN 
by Ella Ketterer 
(PIANO DUET) 


A duet book for very young students. Here are 
ten easy duets for two young players. Both 
primo and secondo parts share equally in the 
music. Recital material. Grade 1 to 14%. 

List Price $.85 Advance of Publication $.55 


SACRED SONGS 


arranged by Margaret Jones Hoffman 
This collection contains easily sung arrange- 
ments of sacred songs for junior choirs in 
unison or two-parts. Included are traditional 
carols and hymns as well as choice selections 
of Brahms, Schubert, Thomas Tallis, Max 
Helfman. 


List Price $.85 Advance of Publication $.50 


LITTLE PLAYERS HAVE ARRIVED 
by Robert Nolan Kerr 
(PIANO SOLO) 
The “Little Players” series by Kerr is rounded 
out by this latest addition, which introduces the 
student to more advanced reading problems, 


rhythmic patterns, phrasing, and chord building. 
List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.70 


TE DEUM LAUDAMUS (Hymn of Praise) 


by Allesandro Scarlatti 
revised and edited by John Castellini 


This hitherto unpublished work has been 
prepared for present day performance by John 
Castellini, director of Queens College Choral 
Society. Litthe need be said of this stirring 
music except that it is by one of the acknowl- 
edged masters of the 17th-18th centuries. 
(Orchestra material will be available on rental 
from the publisher.) For solo voices, mixed 
chorus, two oboes, strings and organ. 

List Price $.75 Advance of Publication $.50 


PLAY BALL 


arranged for the piano by Marie Westervelt 

Lyrics and illustrations by Jane Flory 

(PIANO SOLO) 

Another delightful story in song by Marie 
Westervelt and Jane Flory—this time about 
America’s national sport, Intermediate grades. 
List Price $.85 Advance of Publication $.55 


LA BOHEME 
by Giacomo Puccini 
arranged for piano by Marie Westervelt 
English lyrics and illustrations by Jane Flory 


(PIANO SOLO) 


The highlights of the tragic story and _heart- 
warming music of Puccini’s La Boheme are 
presented here for the enjoyment of amateur 
pianists, young and old. Technically not dif- 
ficult, this yolume will bring real joy to those 
who become familiar with it. 

List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.65 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., 
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ser 


( Order now to take advantage of low advance of publication prices. Orders are limited to two 
copies per book. Please send remittance (check or money order) with your order. Postpaid delivery 


comes off the press. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE 


arranged by Marie Westervelt 
illustrations by Jane Flory 


(PIANO SOLO) 


A folk festival of songs and dances. Marie 
Westervelt and Jane Flory have brought to- 
gether the songs and dances of many peoples 
who have settled in America, and have made 
a vital contribution to our folk culture. 
Grade 2-3. 

List Price $.85 


TUNES FOR TEENS 


by Rufus Wheeler and Elie Siegmeister 
Three-part songs for girls’ and boys’ voices 
The combined talents of Mr. Wheeler and Mr. 
Siegmeister haye resulted in a book of songs 
which are ideal for the junior high school music 
program. The music is drawn from the seem- 
ingly endless storehouse of American folk 
music, arranged simply and yet effectively 
within the practical limits of girls’ and boys’ 
voices of junior high school age, with maximum 
musical effect resulting. Chord symbols are 
provided for improvised accompaniment on any 
instrument available for this purpose. 
List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.65 


CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH 


arranged by Marie Westervelt 
illustrations by Jane Flory 


(PIANO SOLO) 


A group of Southern folk carols and Christmas 
customs. This new publication follows in the 
vein of the successful “Christmas In Mexico.” 
Full justice has been done to the subject in 
the treatment. Grade 2-3. 

List Price $.85 Advance of Publication $.55 


LET’S MAKE BELIEVE 


by Verna Meade Surer and Edith Dengler Epler 
Eighteen songs with action for primary grades 
The work of two school teachers who know and 
understand the imaginative world in which 
children live. The primary grade teacher who 
is looking for fresh material to stimulate class- 
room work will find the songs easy to teach, 
to play and to sing. The book contains three 
groups of songs accompanied by suggestions for 
activity: outdoor songs, indoor songs and 
Christmas-time songs. Material for the whole 
school year. 
List Price $1.00 Advance of Publication $.65 


YOUR FAVORITE SONGS 
arranged by Ada Richter 
(PIANO SOLO) 


Choice material from the catalogs of Theodore 
Presser Co. arranged for the average pianist by 
Ada Richter. Accompanied by the original 
words, each of the ten songs is ideal for play- 
ing and singing. Included are such favorites 
as “Mighty Lak’ A Rose,” “At Dawning,” “I 
Love Life,” “Sleep,” “By the Waters of Minne- 
tonka” and others which make this volume 
desirable for the amateur pianist and musical 
layman. 

List Price $1.50 


Advance of Publication $.65 


Advance of Publication $.95 


Order Your Copies by Title Today! 
BRYN MAWR, 


ELVES AND THE SHOEMAKER 


a story with music by Marie W estervelt 
and Jane Flory 


(PIANO SOLO) 


This charming fairy tale has been “set to music” 
by Marie Westervelt with words and illustra- 
tions by Jane Flory. We are certain that teachers 
and pupils will welcome this addition to our 
catalog. Grade 2-3. 

List Price $.85 Advance of Publication $.65 


DUETS OF THE CLASSICAL PERIOD 
edited by Douglas Townsend 
(PIANO DUETS) 


This edition presents four-hand music of the 
period of Mozart and Haydn and will be wel- 
comed by the teacher who is in search of 
unhackneyed duet music. Moderate difficulty. 
List Price $1.75 Advance of Publication $1.30 


COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD 


compiled and edited by Alfred Mirovitch 
Vols. I and II (of six volumes) 


(PIANO SOLO) 


The material for this series has been carefully 
selected to help foster the technical and musical 
development of the young student. The teacher 
will find fresh examples of 18th, 19th and 20th 
century musical styles—some never before 
printed in this country. VOL. I covers “forearm 
technique,” “timing and rhythm,” “playing to- 
gether,” etc. VOL. II deals with “repeated 
notes,” “thumb and_ fifth fingers,” “finger 
action,” etc. Intermediate difficulty. VOLS. III 
to VI will follow. 
List Price $1.50 each vol. 

Advance of Publication $.95 each vol. 


RELEASED 
THIS MONTH! 


The following books, from last month's 
pre-publication list, are NOW IN 
PRINT. For a 30-day period only they 
are offered at special INTRODUCTORY 
PRICES. 


FOLK-WAYS U.S.A. —by Elie Siegmeister 
List Price $1.00 Introductory price $.80 


TEEN-AGE TECHNIC —by Stanford King 
List Price $.85 Introductory price $.60 


YOUR FAVORITE SOLOS 
—compiled by George Walter Anthony 
List Price $1.25 Introductory price $1.00 


LORD IS MY SHEPHERD (Psalm 23) 
—by Giuseppe Moschetti 


List Price $1.00 Introductory price $.80 
PUMPKIN (who wanted to dance) 


—by Olive Dungan 
Introductory price $.50. 


List Price $.60 


WEATHERMAN 
List Price $.60 


—by Olive Dungan 
Introductory price $.50 


PENNSYLVANI 
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DOWN UPON THE SUWANNEE 
(Continued from Page 12) 


each of the five afternoon and eve- 
ning programs with Indian songs and 
dances. A far cry from modern-day 
music, Osceola cupped his hands to 
his mouth, looked at the tall pines 
and oaks above his head and let out 
the call of the Buffalo Song in ac- 
cents loud enough to be heard clearly 
across the banks of the famous 
Suwannee. 

But what the raucous Buffalo Song 
of Osceola lacked in harmony as it 
echoed across the river, old-time 
singing on the program was enough 
to balance it. The haunting notes of 
the negro spirituals, the rollicking 
dance of the Czechoslovakian Beseda, 
the old songs from the shape-note 
books of the early south were beau- 
tifully harmonized. To most modern 
teachers, an unfamiliar way of sing- 
ing, the reading of shape notes was 
the only kind of musical training 
possible for many years in isolated 
southern rural communities. A sing- 
ing master “pitched” the tune and 
his group sang the four “buckwheat” 
or shape notes, “a, sol, la, mi.” The 
words followed after the tune was 
sung. 

The story behind this unique festi- 
val of folk music, melting pot of 
race, color and creed, in the deep 
south, with more than 500 musicians 
appearing at their own expense, is 
as simple and beautiful as the folk 
music itself. Thus it could be dupli- 
cated in practically any locale in 
America, rich as all communities are 
with their particular musical herit- 
age handed down from European, 
African and Asiatic ancestors. 

Believing that everybody loves to 
sing and dance and that the truly 
great music of America is encom- 
passed in the songs learned at 
mother’s knee and within the bosom 
of the family, the sponsors of Ste- 
phen Foster Memorial conceived the 
idea of the folk song festival. 

It was not a money-making venture 
for the small admission charge 
scarcely paid for setting up the rustic 
stage and other necessary expenses. 
Both children and adults paid a 
dollar to attend the entire festival, or 
35 cents per child for a single per- 
formance and a dollar for grown-ups. 
An advance from a special fund set 
up in the Stephen Foster Memorial 
was borrowed to make the prelim- 
inary arrangements. 

This was possible because the me- 
morial itself has an unusual setup in 
its dedication to acquaint every man 
and woman, boy and girl in America 
with the cultural, historic and pa- 
triotic value of good down-to-earth 
folk music such as Foster wrote, Al- 
‘though his music was printed, many 
of the best folk songs have been 
handed down merely “by ear.” 


With Foster’s aim in mind in writ- | 


ing music for the plain folks, the 
beautiful memorial built at White 
Springs reached out to the amateur 
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musician as well as the professional. 
Started by the Federated Music 
Clubs of Florida, the Memorial was 
taken over in 1949 by the State of 
Florida. The completed brick mu- 
seum, splendid with its tall, white 
columns, houses eight intricate di- 
oramas depicting Foster’s famous 
songs and original writings. Plans 
are underway for a huge amphithe- 
atre, a carillon of tubular bells which 
will be the world’s largest and a 
heroic-size statue of Stephen Foster, 
all of which, like the museum, will 
be free to the public. 

Enthusiastically sponsored by Mrs. 
W. A. Saunders of White Springs, a 
musician and civic leader, as well 
as many other well-known musicians 
and cultural leaders of the state, 
it was only natural that the folk 
song festival should be conceived and 
brought to the banks of the Suwan- 
nee as part of the educational pro- 
gram connected with the museum. 

More than a year before the festi- 
val, members of the Stephen Foster 
Memorial Commission met and 
formed a special All Florida Folk 
Festival Association, Officers were 
elected and Miss Helen Bixley of 
Lake City, secretary, began the me- 
ticulous task of contacting represent- 
ative groups of various nationalities 
in the state. 

One of the amazing parts about 
the finished program was that all 
these groups sent sizable delegations 
to sing and dance at the festival. 
Even as a trial balloon, the folk 
festival was enthusiastically received 
by these music lovers although they 
had never heard one. 

From Masaryktown, a struggling 
little community near Tampa _ in 
southern Florida, came a score of 
dancers and musicians wearing beau- 
tiful handmade and _ embroidered 
garments brought over from Czecho- 
slovakia. Most of these were teen-age 
boys and girls, including a remark- 
able young accordionist by the name 
of Jerry Psenka who volunteered to 
play for other groups in addition to 
his own. The joy of playing which 
radiated from his handsome, blond 
face as his fingers touched the keys 
was an inspiration. 

From Jacksonville, great city of 
North Florida, came a choir from the 
Jewish Synogogue with Israeli folk 
songs and congregational chants. The 
Greek section of the city sent a 
girls’ choir with their religious songs. 
The Mormons from the same city 
came in picturesque long full-skirted 
dresses and bonnets of calico. As 
they sang, they re-enacted the trek of 
the followers of Brigham Young in 
search for a home. 

From the University of Florida at 
Gainesville, in the middle of the 
state, came an unusually sweet singer, 
Valerie Haynes, with her auto-harp. 

Perhaps the most cultural presenta- 

(Continued on Page 62) 


“TONKabinet 


--a perfect way to 
file sheet music ” 


says Archie Bleyer 
Prominent Radio and TV 
Musical Director 


“AN EXCELLENT modern convenience,” says 
this well known Musical Director. “Music can 
be located quickly and easily in the TONK- 
abinet drawers ...a real boon to anyone... 
protects music against loss, dust, and damage. 
It’s important to take care of a valuable 
library of music,” he says. 

ENJOY this convenience and 
safety for your music. Ask your 
dealer to show you the many at- 


tractive styles he has or can get 
for you, 


Made with these special open- 
side drawer trays that almost 
hand you the music you want! 


Style 600 shown holds about 1925 sheets of music. Write 
for dealer’s name and folder showing other styles for 
homes, studios, schools, orchestras. TONK MFG. CO., 
1918 N. MAGNOLIA AVE., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


TON Kabinets SHEET MUSIC 
“4 Vic Colleeban 


oO 


- Medium Grade Piano Solos 
Ask to 


see an 
approval 


copy 


To meet the need of every piano 
educator who is seeking solos of 
fine musical and technical content. 


by WELL-KNOWN AMERICAN COMPOSERS 
No. 8770 Price $1.00 


J, FISCHER & BRO., 119 West 40th Street, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 


Robert Whitford 


1954 PIANO TEACHER CONVENTIONS 


Hotel Statler, New York City, July 5, 6 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, August 4, 5 


Conventions are sponsored by the Certified Robert Whit- 
ford Piano Teachers of America, but open to all piano 
teachers and interested persons. 


Convention events are, a two-day teacher training course, given 
personally by Robert Whitford—an artist concert featuring the 
piano virtuosity of Louann Jones, America's newest piano dis- 
covery—a recital of outstanding students—educational exhibits 
and social functions. Complete convention charge of $6.00 includes } 
all of the above. Write for convention program which lists the 
many interesting subjects to be covered in the teacher training 
course, 


Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 

204 N.E. 31st St., Miami 37, Florida 
Write now for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING TODAY which reveals Robert Whit- 
ford's personal method for teaching children and his method for teaching adults. With 
your copy of Piano Teaching Toda ety will also be sent complimentary, Mr. Whitford’ > 
master lesson on MUSIC'S MOST USUAL CHORD. Just send your name and address 
and state whether you ore a piano teacher, a student or a parent, and we will send 
you the above, 


Robert Whitford 


COMPOSITIONS OF 


FLORENCE B. PRICE 


Violin Solo 

THE DESERTED GARDEN 
Presser 

Piano Solo 


AT THE COTTON GIN..Schirmer 


Women’s Choruses 


MOONBRIDGE Remick 
NEW MOON Remick 
WITCH OF THE MEADOW 


Remick 


NATURE’S MAGIC..........Summy 


Organ 
ADORATION ...........s0000086. Lorenz 


IN QUIET MOOD Galaxy 
OFFERTORY Lorenz 


Space here does not permit an ade- 
quate description of this remarkable 
Scribner Radio Music Library. We 
will therefore be glad to send you 
without obligation, an interesting book- 
let telling how you can own all this 
music for a small fraction of its nor- 
mal cost. 

To obtain this 40-page illustrated 
free booklet, simply paste coupon on 
a post card and mail to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N, Y. 


aetna ne Seen oe SES Se nee ee Re ; 
Crartrs Scrinner’s Sons, H 
597 With Ave, N.Y. 17; N. Yu: 9 
Please send me, FREE, illus- ! 
trated 40-page brochure giving ! 
complete details about famous ’ 
9-volume Scribner Radio Music 1 
Library, This request places me H 
under no obligation whatsoever. t 
H 

’ 

' 

' 


Please give name and address of your 
music teacher if you are taking lessons, 
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DOWN UPON THE SUWANNEE 
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tion was given by Spanish descend- 


ants of St. Augustine, oldest U. S. 
city. Wearing beautiful satin and 
embroidered costumes with flowing 
black lace mantillas handed down 
through generations, the group gave 
a pantomine of St. Augustine’s early 
history complete with songs and 
dances from that era, 

Unusually good were the Negroes, 
natural protégé of folk music with 
many of their spirituals orginating 
in the days of slavery as the soul 
cry of a race in bondage. Negro 
school children swung in native 
rhythm to their singing games. A 
waitress from the White Springs ho- 
tel, Annie Tomlin, gave such an ex- 
cellent rendition of “Brer Rabbit, 
de Tar Baby and Mr. Fox,” famous 
Uncle Remus story, that the audi- 
ence clamored for more. 


Like the lovable little fiction 
character of Topsy, the finished pro- 
gram “just grew.” At the beginning 
the sponsors themselves had no idea 
how it would turn out or if it would 
be well received. They planned each 
performance (afternoon and _ eve- 
ning on Friday and Saturday, after- 
noon religious program on Sunday) 
to give a variation of folk music. 
Lively square dancing and fiddle 
tunes were interspersed with sad and 
dreamy ballads. The meticulous 
chants of the Jewish Synagogue were 
followed by the jig-time rhythm of 
the Negro songs. 

In addition to attracting a great 
crowd of music lovers, the festival 
also accomplished another aim: to 
prove that music is one plane on 
which all races and creeds can meet 


and enjoy harmony. THE END 


VIOLINIST'S FORUM 
(Continued from Page 25) 


cleaner but also allows a_ strong 
finger to be used on the high A. The 
D is taken as an extension and so is 
the A, the hand coming forward 
after the third finger has stopped 
its note. It requires practice, this 
modern fingering, but the final re- 
sults more than justify the time 
spent on it. 

Ex, E: from the Larghetto of 
Handel’s D ‘Salad Sonata 
Ex. Ek 


The ee 7, hie aN is to get 
a strong finger—the third—on the 
three most important notes:ethe D, 
C natural, and B. As this phrase 
ends in the second position, the 
next phrase should be fingered as 


in Ex. F. 


the first finger extending, not shift- 
ing, to the B, 

Ex. G: from the first movement of 
the Mendelssohn Concerto 
Ex.G 


& 


The value of this fingering is that it 
requires only a very small shift 
from the C to the E, instead of the 
long shift when these two notes are 
played with the third finger and then 
the first. 

Something of the same principle 
pertains in the modern fingering for 
all descending three-octave triad ar- 
peggios above A, as illustrated in 


Ex. H; 
peste os peo Pt 
Es so essaseen ae 


to the 
third finger is not only shorter than 


Here the descending shift 


to the fourth, but also is made to a 
much stronger finger. The fingering 
for three-octave dominant and di- 
minished sevenths was given on this 
page in December 1945. It will be 
seen that these carry out the prin- 
ciple of Extension Fingering. 

The final example, from the An- 
dante of the Mendelssohn Concerto 
(see Ex. I), shows the principle 


used for a purely musical purpose. 
Ex. I ; Fy 
(eae 
° ie 

The old fingering for the first 


measure was a shift from the F to 
the D with the third finger, giving 
two noticeable shifts in the first 
five notes—this in a composition 
where slides should be reduced to 
an absolute minimum. Using the fin- 
gering given here, the hand leans 
back slightly on the F, slightly more 
on the D, and completes the down- 
ward motion on the B. There has 
been no shift, but rather a crawling 
backwards of the hand that makes 
no slide yet allows the player to 
keep a singing quality of tone. A 
light. quick slide is certainly accep- 
table on the shift to the A: so wide 
a skip needs to be softened some- 
what in any melodic passage. 

It is not recommended that Ex- 
tension Fingering be taught to a 
pupil before he is thoroughly famil- 
iar with the positions. However, as 
soon as he can move freely between 
them, then is the time to introduce 
it. When he begins to study three- 
octave arpeggios he should certainly 
be given the fingering suggested in 
Ex. H, for it is as easy to learn as 


the traditional : fingering—all that 
the student need remember is to 


keep his first finger extended back- 
ward a little as he makes the down- 
ward shift. 


THE END 


Third Season 
1954 


OPERA WORKSHOP 


Boris Goldovsky, Director 
Leonard Treash, Associate Director 


2 Weeks—August 16-30 
Oglebay Park—Wheeling, W. Va. 


Unsurpassed recreational facilities in 
a setting of natural beauty 


Address Dept. G., Oglebay Institute 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, W. Va. 
for illustrated brochure 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER simplifies 
learning and assures accuracy, with or 
without ‘knowledge of music. Action 
Model and tools furnished. Diploma 
granted. Great shortage of tuners 
makes this a PROFITABLE and UN- 
CROWDED field. 56th year. G. I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 
CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 


Publishers of "VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS" 


"the child is given a language 
suitable to his age.” 
From 'Candy-Coated Music Lesson” 
by DR. PHILIP GORDON 
"This ingenious work is the most ele- 
mental approach to the piano key- 
board." 
DR. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE, 
ETUDE Magazine 


CLIP AND MAIL 
SAMPLER KIT 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO 
MUSIC EDUCATORS $2.00 


Includes Nursery Edition and Book | 


Name. 

Address. 

OC) Send 1 $2.00 enclosed 
Cc.0,D send postpaid 


lary- Oy Color BOOKS 


986 Sanford Ave., Dept. E-4 
Irvington 11, N. J. 
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CONTESTS AND ADJUDICATORS 
(Continued from Page 59) 


true reasons for such dissension lie 
in the hands of those who administer 
the contest and in the final analysis 
are responsible for the selection of 
the adjudicators who, in turn, de- 
veloped the problem. 

In the field of music contests, too 
frequently there seems to be no 
screening of adjudicators. For the 
most part they have no opportunity 
to attend a school for adjudicators, 
but rather secure their experience 
by the proverbial “guess or gosh” 
method. 

In view of such undesirable cir- 
cumstances, it is the first and final 
responsibility of those who would 
select the adjudicator to be certain 
that only those judges who possess 
the necessary musicianship, training, 
experience and “know-how” be 
eranted adjudicating assignments. 

No contest can honestly serve the 
purposes for which our contests were 
conceived unless the adjudicator is 
competent. Most situations now re- 
quire multiple adjudicators, espe- 
sially for the large ensembles such 
as band, orchestra and chorus. It 
seems that three are preferable. 
While it is not imperative that they 
confer, however, since standards of 
performance vary and opinions differ, 
it is quite generally recommended 
that following the performance of 
two or three organizations within a 
siven classification, the judges be 
permitted to confer for the purpose 
of establishing a norm for that par- 
ticular class, grading all organiza- 
tions up or down from the agreed 
norm and standard established by 
the previous groups. 

In selecting adjudicators, it is de- 
sirable to look into their experience 
and record in the school field. Many 
excellent professional teachers. per- 
formers and conductors who possess 
the necessary musicianship to qual- 
ify as top-flight adjudicators are not 
sufficiently informed of the school 


problems, standards, objectives and 
limitations to do an efficient job as 
an adjudicator of these groups. The 
adjudicator, to be properly qualified, 
should have taught, conducted and 
worked in the school field. 

It is the responsibility of the ad- 
judicator to offer such comments, 
criticism, suggestions and data which 
will serve as valuable material for 
further progress of those judged. 
His analysis should be keen, direct 
and as complete as possible. His 
criticism should serve as criteria for 
the development of higher standards, 
encouragement and other necessary 
elements of performance. 

The adjudicator must further re- 
alize that the fundamental purposes 
of the contests, aside from an honest 
attempt to earn a first division rating. 
involve the teaching of students to 
conduct themselves in such a manner 
that they will achieve the true values 
of the contest in its every phase and 
thus receive not only a rating, but 
of more importance, full measure of 
benefit from the experience of having 
participated. 

In order to achieve these objec- 
tives and to fulfill his total obliga- 
tions to the contestants, the adjudi- 
cator must be able to express himself 
clearly. concisely and tactfully. 

He must be as stimulating, encour- 
aging and helpful to those groups 
receiving a 3rd or 4th division rating, 
as those receiving a Ist division. 

Finally, may I reiterate the values 
of contest participation are to be 
found in its preparation, rather than 
in the final performance. Most of 
these values are realized before the 
group performs at the site of the con- 
test. If proper attitudes have been 
established, the final rating is likely 
to be less disappointing and cer- 
tainly less important than the values 
gained from its preparation, or even 
from the adjudicator’s evaluation of 
the performance. THE END 


TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 22) 


grade every little thing. such as 
scales, arpeggios, memory work, 
etc.? I would appreciate greatly any 
help you can give me on this matter. 
Thank you. 

E. B. C., Virginia 


Giving awards in a recital seems a 
cood idea, for it encourages the pu- 
pils to work harder and it stimulates 
their interest. How many should be 
civen depends upon the number of 
pupils presented, and their individ- 
ual merits. I think an average of 
30% would be reasonable, but if a 
“reater percentage of pupils play 
well it should by all means be in- 
ereased—and vice-versa if their, per- 
‘ormance doesn’t measure up to your 
expectations. 
vy 7." rTmy, 


Znmnmrr mwmneds 


As to grading, I think it should be 
done in as detailed a manner as pos- 
sible. A careful record of their work 
in scales, arpeggios, double notes, 
octaves, memorizing, etc. ought to be 
kept throughout the year. In this 
respect I suggest that you read my 
paragraph called “My Music Rec- 
ord” in the March 1953 issue of 
ETUDE. This little booklet by Eula 
Ashworth Lindfors is most valuable 
in keeping tab of every pupil’s ac- 
tivity, concentration, seriousness of 
purpose, assignments and_ results 
from one lesson to another, Besides, 
it simplifies immensely the book- 
skeeping and this particular phase— 
important, indeed!—is not the least 
one of its merits. 


THE END 


Walter Charmbury Says 


"Guild auditions are largely responsible for better 


pedagogical and psychological approaches, resulting 


in more artistic participation by all grades of students. 


Congratulations to its Founder, Irl Allison!" 


Many Guild students have won scholarships at Rollins College. 
For information about next year, write immediately to Direc- 


tor, Conservatory of Music, Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


WALTER CHARMBURY 
Rollins College 
Winter Park, Fla. 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A.,Mus.D.) 


‘BARTH 


REFRESHER COURSES FOR PIANO TEACHERS 


JUNE 26 SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
July 12, Seranton, Pa. July 26, Milwaukee, Wis. 
August 3, Cleveland, Ohio August 16, Mars Hill, N.C. 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 


“You'll save time and money if you climb on the Barth 
Technic and composition wagon. Absolutely tops!” 
Russ Henderson, W. Palm Beach, Florida 


“J traveled over 1300 miles to attend Barth Course and 
feel well repaid.” Mrs. Charles Rants, Hastings, Nebraska 


Send postal for circular to: HANS BARTH COURSES 
Route 6, South Jacksonville, Florida 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) | HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 


Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 
Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 


Concert Violinist 
Pupil of Schradieck 
104 N. Mole St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


HANS BARTH | no. 


"Refresher Courses"' 
c/o Mrs. Lillian Brandt 
Rt. 3, Box 144, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
EX 4-6573 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studic 202, 1005!/, Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA.- | 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 


3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 Ff 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department § 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate ff 
Approved for veterans | 

Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


MAE GILBERT REESE 


Pianist 


Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 


1330 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 
Ho 3-2296 


RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 
801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


“Teacher of Successful Pianists" 
Master's Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Se 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Teacher of singing—European trained 
"Bel Canto" 


Lo 7-0723 


Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 


608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TV.—Radio—Stage—Concert 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Composer, Pianist and Teacher 


Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Sieqmeister 
and many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B'way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Piano Instruction 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser, in preparation 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory, Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S, Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


VIOLINMAKERS, AMATEURS, 
PROFESSIONALS. Fine tone [Huro- 
pean wood. Materials, supplies, pat- 
terns, tools and instructions. Illus- 
trated catalogue 10¢ refundable. 
Premier Violin Supplies, 440 South 
Broadway, Division VE, Los Ange- 
les 13, California. 


MUSICIANS! TEACHERS! STU- 
DENTS! Hundreds of exclusive music 
charts, self-instruction books, home- 
study courses, monthly music publi- 
cations, music on index cards, latest 
popular songs for rent. FREE CATA- 
LOG. Walter Stuart Music Studio, 
1227-B Morris Avenue, Union, N. J. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL. 30 self- 
teaching lessons $3. Enchanted For- 
est $20 (classical). Over 450 publica- 
tions. Order the 825 page book— 
“My Autobiography”, or “I com- 
posed, engraved, edited, published 
my music on a handpress in skid 
row”, $10. The fabulous true story 
of a scientific musical experiment 
under the word “Manuscriptotechni- 
compomusicology”. Phil Breton Pub- 
lications, P. O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
Nebraska. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR 
PIANISTS by Weldon Carter. Tea- 
chers, concert pianists, advanced 
students. A better technic with 20 
minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Insti- 
tute, 1730 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER 
—Monthly—$3.00 year. Request sam- 


ple. Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 265, 
New York. 

OLD AND NEW VIOLINS, Cellos, 
Bows, Supplies. Repairing, FEaken, 


310 E. Washington St., Chambers- 


burg, Pa. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


HARMONIZING MELODIES AT 
SIGHT—24 pages of solid instruction 
and easy-to-follow charts on impro- 
vising, transposition and harmoniza- 
tion. $1.00 postpaid. Free list of thou- 
sands of popular songs, books and 
folios sent on request. Lewis Arfine 
Music, 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


POPULAR PIANO 'TEACHERS— 
Looking for ideas? Write, Karl 
Macek, 1242 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS WORTH 
$150? “Price Guide’ (Moses) lists 
7,500 numbers’ values. $2.50 postpaid. 
American Record Collectors’ FEx- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. 


WOULD YOU LIKE A VIOLIN which 
is not only a beautiful piece of work- 
manship from the finest obtainable 
materials, but also possessing a 
sonorous, responsive tone; in short, 
an instrument for an artist? I have 
such a one on hand, dated 1953. Color 
photographs on request. I have 
been making violins for forty years. 
Dr. H. A. Harvey, W. Lake Road, 
Canandaigua, New York. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS— 
ALL KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free 
catalog. Claviolines or other musical 
instrument secured. Discount House, 
8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, New York, 
Vi 7-0866. 


64. 


£9 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY—We 
have a special money-saving deal 
worked out for you. Write for full 
information about our new “FTO 
Plan.” Use your letterhead or enclose 
a business card if possible. Lewis 
Arfine Music, 117 W. 48th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


MEMORY-PLAYING AND SIGHT- 
READING by proved methods over 
30 years. Free syllabus with Ameri- 
can and Canadian appreciation. State 
instrument and degree of efficiency. 
‘“Master-Method"” Courses (Studio 
16) 6, North Street, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea, England. 


SCALE & CHORD SYSTEM for piano. 
Adult system of chords, octaves and 
runs. Ruth Richardson, 511-55th Ave., 
Meridian, Miss. 


READ IT. “FACTS AND FANCIES 
ABOUT ANTONIUS STRADIVARIUS 
AND HIS VIOLINS” 25 cents per 
copy. Box 342, Potsdam, New York. 


FOR SALE: Highland Park Conserv- 
atory, $12,000—one-half cash and 
long term balance. Suburb of Detroit, 
no real competition, established over 
25 years. Owner retiring. Two pianos, 
Hammond organ. Write Prof. Lloyd 
C. Rudy, 12113 Woodward Ave., De- 
troit 3, Michigan. 


MUSIC PRINTED AT MODERATE 
CoOsYT. Hstimates free. Albert Rai- 
tanen, 8 Riverbank Road, Maynard, 
Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS of any type of music 
arranged, edited, prepared for publi- 
cation by experienced composer. Ad- 
dress Sol B. Cohen, Box 287, Urbana, 
Illinois. 


BRIDE'S WHITE SLIPPER SATIN 
BIBLES $10. TESTAMENTS $3. Add 
postage. Wagoner Gift Shop, 536 
South Miami, Sidney, Ohio. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. 1954 Catalog 15¢. Fore’s, E3151 
High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


PIANO TUNING COURSE—Complete 
self-instruction lessons. Also teaches 
you piano regulating, repairing and 
other servicing operations. Wonder- 
ful illustrations. Full price, only 
$4.95 postpaid—or C.O.D. plus post- 
age. Satisfaction guaranteed or re- 
fund. Nelson Co., 210 South Clinton, 
Dept. CW-100, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


LIVE LONGER, FEEL BETTER, 
eating Riolem juiceful, uncolored, 
oranges, grapefruit. $2.50 bushel. 


Riolemude, Palatka, Florida. 


PIANO TECHNIC SIMPLIFIED. Play 
popular music professional style. 
$1.00. Kazaks, 234 E. 58th Street, New 
York 22, N.Y. 


SOPHISTICATED RECORDS to pep 
up your parties. Recfun, 210 Fifth 
Ave., Dept. 7, New York 10, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. Long established piano 
and voice class of 85 pupils per week 
in delightful northern Michigan re- 
sort area. Plus organist and director- 
ship of strong Protestant choir. 
Qualified person can gross $10,000- 
$12,000 annually. August 1 starting 
date. Write Box 44, ETUDE, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 


FOR SALE. Adam Schaff house organ 


70 years old. Needs slight repair. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Li 9-0260. Call 
evening. 


GENUINE MATHIAS THIER VIOLIN 
in like-new, English, custom-made, 
oblong, alligator-grain, genuine- 
leather case. Including two expen- 
sive famous-make French bows. $305. 
Other bargains. Box 342, Potsdam, 
New York. 


FOR SALE: Schillinger System, 2 
volumes. Almost new, $15. Steinberg, 
73 Bay 26 Street, Brooklyn 14, N.Y. 


FOR SALE. Rare Recordings. Lists. 
Collections bought. E. Hirschmann, 
100 Dunean Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 18) 


High Fidelity Classics 

Having found ample market for 
its “Full Dimensional Sound” re- 
cording of last fall, Capitol now 
follows with a 10-inch LP holding 
six additional examples of this com- 
pany’s finest sound reproduction in 
the classical field. Copland, Albeniz, 
Delius, Beethoven, Villa-Lobos and 
Shostakovich provide examples of 
problems involved in capturing con- 
cert-hall effects for various types of 
music. Charles Fowler, hi-fi author- 
ity, writes the copious program 
notes. (Capitol LAL 9024) 


Bloch: Poems of the Sea 
Hindemith: Piano Sonata No. 2 
Kabalevsky: Sonatina in C Major 
Bartok: Six Dances in Bulgarian 

Rhythm 

Etude Records (no relation to 
ETUDE, the music magazine) intro- 
duces itself with a lively piano disc 
featuring the splendid talent of 
young Jerome Rappaport. With the 
exception of the difficult dances from. 
Bartok’s “Mikrokosmos” (Nos. 148- 
153), the modern piano works on 
the disc have been recorded for the 
first time. Rappaport handles all his 
choices with distinction, which is 
fortunate since they are good teach- 
ing material and should be more 
widely known. After noting mildly 
scratchy surfaces, it may be said 
that the piano tone has been faith- 
fully reproduced. (Etude 101) 


Schumann: Carnaval, Op. 9 
Mozart: Sonata No. 14 in € Minor, 
K. 457 
Sonata No. 15 in C Major, K. 545 
Many a piano student in the 


future will find inspiration in this 


excellent Walter Gieseking disc. The. 


Schumann opus was recorded in 
1951, the Mozart C Major in 1949, 
the Mozart C Minor as far back as 
1938. The reproduction varies with 
the period and never attains hi-fi 
standards, but the value of the 
record lies in the uncommon art of 
the performing master. The Carna- 
val is spirit-perfect as well as letter- 
perfect, and the Mozart is what 
every pianist dreams of doing on 
one side of Jordan or the other. 


(Columbia ML 4772) 


Thomson: Variations on Sunday 

School Themes 
Sessions: Chorale No. 1 and Three 

Choral Preludes 

Marilyn Mason of the University 
of Michigan is one of several out- 
standing women who are proving 
that the recital console is not a male 
prerogative. Her second organ re- 
cording for Esoteric, played on 
the Aeolian-Skinner in St. Paul’s 
Chapel, Columbia University, fea- 
tures concert music you are not 
likely to hear as preludes at the 
First Baptist Church. Virgil Thom- 
son’s opus is a witty but not irrever- 
ent game with “Will There Be Any 
Stars in My Crown?” and _ three 


similar gospel songs. Roger Sessio: 
two works are pretty severe in the 
harmonic structure but, like Tho 
son’s variations, they meet the 
match in Miss Mason, the Columbi 
chapel instrument, and the record 
ing skill of Esoteric’s Jerry Newmail 
(Esoteric 522) 


Richard Strauss: Four Last Song 

Lisa della Casa was an ideg 
choice for this recording of Strauss 
last songs, the latest of which wa 
written less than a year before hil 
death in 1949 at the age of 8 
Tender, tranquil, autumnal, thi 
songs (especially Im Abendrot) a 
the fitting farewell of the grea 
composer. The soloist, singing wit 
the Vienna Philharmonic under Ka 
Bohm, reveals such sympatheti 
tone coloring as to bring out th 
full loveliness of these little-kno 
Strauss songs. (London 9072) : 


Mozart: Concerto No. 15 in B-Fla 
Major, K. 450 : 
Concerto No. 18 in B-Flat Major. 
K. 456 | 
Here’s an example of happy music 

making that will delight many ¢ 

music lover. Ingrid Haebler, youns 

Viennese pianist, and the Pre 

Musica Symphony conducted by 

Hans Hollreiser play these twe 

lesser-known concerti in the relaxed 

manner of those who know the style 
well and can subordinate technique 
to communication. Technically the 

disc is adequate. (Vox, PL 8300) 


Copland: Music for the Theatre 
Weill: Suite from “The Three 

Penny Opera” 

With this disc M-G-M proves that 
it can “‘close-emike” and “hi-fi” a: 
well as any of its competitors. Aaron 
Copland’s and Kurt Weill’s jazz 
inspired music of the twenties is 
suitable material for such reproduce: 
tion, the effect on wide-range play: 
ing equipment being startling in it: 
theatrical realism. Both scores are 
as dated as the Charleston, but both 
have been splendidly recreated by 
the star-studded M-G-M orchestra 
conducted by Izler Solomon. (M-G-M 
E 3095) 


Liszt: Fantasia and Fugue on B., A. 


Reubke: Sonata in C Minor on the 
94th Psalm 
For sheer brilliance and sonority 


this organ disc wins all the prizes. 
E. Power Biggs, without-compromis- 
ing one whit his basic principles of 
organ playing, has used these gran- 
diose nineteenth century wonders to 
display the glory of the historic Wal- 
cker organ at Methuen, Mass, Skill- 
ful engineering has avoided “ghosts” 
and excess reverberation. Registra- 
tions are clear, phrasing clean, dy- 
namics satisfactory. As to net effect, 
Liszt fares better than Reubke, 
which palls in spots. (Columbia ML 
4820) THE END 
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Hm 


Sure, the robins are with us again! It's Spring! And 
here's PIANO MUSIC as refreshing as a Spring breeze. 


PIANO SOLOS 


INMOUIN TE ATN = BROOK ase sia aielee nore. gavel co eet beh eppy als» by Laurence Powell 
Grade 21, 6/8 time 35 
SROPNENT CP LOIN eS in creiuaderehoac aca van gee es os by Mortimer Browning 
Grade 3 2/4 time 25 
IBELES“AGROSS THE VALLEY ooo chk ww oe by N. Louise Wright 
Grade 3% 4/4 time 535 
PATSY (Waltz study with melody in alternate hands) ...... by Beryl Joyner 
Grade 14 3/4 time 35 
MORNING MIST (Legato. Arpeggios. Cross-hands)..... by Everett Stevens 
Grade 2%, 4/4 time Re fe) 
UGG NGS OG Tig’ BE ee OO) ec re ee ee by Hubert Tillery 
Grade 3 6/8 time 35 
GLORY TO GOD (Choral prelude for piano solo)... .by N. Louise Wright 
Grade 41 4/4 time 35 
LEST BRUM G) SOL 2 2) Dike Re ea vei coe een oh ae le by Margaret Wigham 
Grade 3% 6/4 time 35 
ICE CREAM MAN (Piano solo with words)........... by Anne Robinson 
Grade 1 4/4 time 35 
(CLOTS HERE tg 2 OER CGT & (0 eee Ser ne nea by Everett Stevens 
(Melody in left hand. Legato and singing tone) 
Grade 2¥, 3/4 time 35 
INTRODUCTION AND SONATINA............. by Margaret Wigham 
Grade 4 3/2 time 50 
EVANS TCO: OF 1) Thee he ee age nr Re by Walter O’Donnell 
Grade 3 6/8 time 35 
HENOINIIS Ey ao RED) arate ie vsz aastiats hate fetae cial sticte ce) tse telaysrcosiare 4s by Milton Harding 
Grade 2 4/4 time 35 
IY UANLECGI @ Dhecee a iliy 8 ont Acre ean ier ene OR ore eee by Joseph Goodman 
Grade 1% 4/4 time 35 
eI VEL OW ERS scuttnic sieniaeiciats sin wita erasing. Goals isitenas by Louise E. Stairs 
Grade 2 3/4 time Ref) 
CLNISEREL LA SDANGES re eee cto bea eee whlk eave a by Louise Rebe 
(Rhythm study. Legato and staccato) 
Grade 2 3/4 time 35 
KSB DS TING: SE Dibra iets ae hes ssc ceataharatanece he ia Sous ously cseces by Ralph Milligan 
Grade 21 4/4 time —35 
RAZES ELUNE bibrensicre seis) cis marek ec felesidwelary oe ohana’ by Richard Walker 
Grade 21 3/4 time 35 
ICON EEN IESE Detar tori: stray Caprese crete eieut ora ots by Frederick Bried 
Grade 3 3/4 time 35 
NOTASADYBUT iGLAD © yooh. setitee cides © seats by Berniece Copeland 
(A playful tune, going from minor to major in F) 
Grade 3 6/8 time 35 
ACCELERATION WALTZ (by Johann Strauss)... arranged by Ada Richter 
Grade 3 3/4 time .40 
BY THE WATERS OF MINNETONKA......... by Thurlow Lieurance 
Grade 2% 3/4 time 40 
HUNGARY, Op. 410.........: sd EN i SRR ES by Carl Koelling 
Grade 41 2/4 time -50 
PIANO DUETS 
SEMINOLE HUNTING GROUND.................- by Olive Dungan 
(Primo mostly parallel action) 
Grade 2 2/4 time .40 


IN: SGHUBERTE'S: DAY Op 109)... seigee nals eles Laces by Rich. Krentzlin 
Grade 3 3/4 time .60 
TOMMY’S NEW DRUM (March)...............-... by M. L. Preston 
Grade 14 4/4 time 35 
INGIGEETOUEN, IV IEEININGAG ees oon ccs eetS cls rnc Stace aol by Ralph Federer 
Grade 3%, 3/4 time 70 
JOLLY DARKIES (From ‘Juvenile Duet Players’’)...... by Karl Bechter 
Grade 2 2/4 time 45 
UENO AT RIUE S tele fect ot Sete R aicic las tenon she wey by Geo. L. Spaulding 
Grade 1 3/4 time 50 


ONE PIANO—SIX HANDS 


WANCEING: PURPETS) isco. gertecinie aio sates aie alae by William Scher 
Grade 2, 2/4 time 50 
MARCHE MILITAIRE, Op. 51, No. 1.......... arranged by G. Horvath 
(by Franz Schubert) 
Grade 3 2/4 time 50 
CON TEENGE DIBA TR Woe cons stants Bielee os ansceceha ss cies by Geo. L. Spaulding 
Grade 1, 2/4 time 50 


TWO PIANOS—FOUR HANDS 


STROLLING HARP PLAYER......... arranged by Jouise Godfrey Ogle 
(by Milton Harding) 

Grade 3 4/4 time .80 
FRIENDSHIP WALTZ (Souvenir of the Gay Nineties)....by Paul Stoye 

Grade 5 3/4 time 85 
MARCH OF THE WEE FOLK...... arranged by Dorothy Gaynor Blake 
(by Jessie L. Gaynor) 

Grade 2 4/4 time 60 
ACE ELBA AIN G Eis ice sachs ops2ene Feo) ais ers oar efetnie nie oo sees by Ella Ketterer 

Grade 114 3/4 time .60 


TWO PIANOS—EIGHT HANDS 


SALUTE TO THE COLORS (March).............. by Bert R. Anthony 
Grade 2/4 4/4 time .80 
DOPLY’S BIRTH DA Vie sacs uno anette ae by Walter Rolfe 
Grade 1 3/4 time 50 


Approval Copies Will Be Sent On Request. Write For Y ours Today 
THEODORE PRESSER CO., Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Diese iy 


STUDENTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD ACQUIRE = yg yrs 
mI Bes g 4 + eee ‘es 


y | @ a 


. 


IN THE “WORLD’S MOST UNUSUAL UNIVERSITY” 


A scholarly Christian faculty instructs hundreds 
of young people from almost every state in the Union 
rs | c/% 3 and a score of foreign countries in science, 
S co | mathematics, social studies, language, etc., etc. 
y 7: f BUT AT BOB JONES UNIVERSITY, JESUS CHRIST 
aes AND HIS GOSPEL ARE EXALTED ABOVE SCHOLARSHIP 
+ a AND EVERYTHING ELSE. BOB JONES UNIVERSITY BELIEVES 
eo P ze THAT JESUS CHRIST IS HIMSELF THE TRUTH, 


WHICH MAKES MEN FREE INDEED. 


Music, speech, and art without 
additional cost above regular academic tuition. 
Academy and seventh and eighth 


' grades in connection. 


es GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


| SUMMER SESSION, JUNE 7 — JULY 10 


